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READERS WRITE 





The “Real” Merriwell Villain 

Regarding the Frank Merriwell-villain 
controversy, I am constrained to say that 
Miss Edna Knox, Ray C, Babbitt, PATH- 
FINDER and the Library of Congress are 
all wrong (“Readers Write,” Aug. 26). 

The real double-dyed villain was Chet 
Arlington, the pampered son of a miilion- 
aire ...My recollection is that Bart 
Hodge fell far short of even an amateur 
villain rating. Bart was ill-mannered, ill- 
tempered and crude, played a rough and 
dirty game of foothall, and fell for a beau- 
tiful, dumb and virtuous blond by the 
name of Dora or Doris something-or- 
other ; but after all, Bart really had a heart 
of gold and from time to time even lapsed 
into virtue and functioned as a sort of 
assistant hero to the sinless Frank. 

Leslie H. Kranz 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Views on the War 

1 am so glad for the wonderful state- 
ments of truth in the two editorials in 
the Sept. 9th issue, entitled “Only Peace 
Is Good” and “Engine of Death.” I hope 
America will always take that attitude 
toward war. Even if the U. S. should be- 
come involved in this European struggle, 
it will not change the fact that war is 
wrong. 

Mrs. E. Wagenman 


Cando, N. Dak. 


' 

While I am not disputing the truthful- 
ness of the facts in your editorials in the 
Sept. 9th issue, I do not think it wise that 
you devote the whole page to the war 
situation in Europe, especially in such a 
way as to incite our people to greater 
animosity against Germany. I am-~not 
taking up for Hitler, but it is Europe’s 
fight (England and France started it at 
Versailles); let them fight it out. For 
the best interests of our country, unless 
we want a Hitler, let’s keep out... 

George Horn 
Dover, Del. 

If war could be made unprofitable to 
those who profit most by war, our neu- 
trality would be assured. An act of Con- 
gress providing a salary of $200 per month 
to each U. S. soldier sent overseas, and 
825.000 indemnity to the family of each 
soldier killed, the cost thereof to be met 
by income taxes levied against Big Busi- 
ness, would make war unprofitahle to 
those who profit most by war. By reason 
thereof, Big Business would not permit 
Congress to declare war, and we could 
thus remain neutral. I am sure the Con- 
gressmen who wailed against the killing 
of pigs and “plowing under” corn will 
lend their aid to prevent the killing and 
plowing under of American lads on for- 
eign soil—or will they? 

Lawrence Knatt 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Freedom vs. License 

In your comments on “Ordered Free- 
dom” (PATHFINDER, September 2) and 
in your published remarks of Earl Bald- 
win, there is certainly food for thought. 
If we, as individuals of a free democracy, 
would make an effort to realize the indi- 
vidual responsibility devolving on each of 
us, we would make this nation a model 
for the democracies of the world and a 
haven of peace and happiness for our- 
selves. and future generations .. . 








We are prone to follow our own personal 
desires, forgetting that in an ideal de- 
mocracy it is the greatest good of the 
greatest number which makes for that 
freedom which is the foundation of this, 
the most wonderful republic since the 
beginning of time. Far too many of us 
seem to be of the opinion that no respon- 
sibility rests on us as individuals, and that 
freedom allows unlicensed action. 

Will F. Walraven 
Sweet Mine, Utah 


Pomona College and Pomona, Calif. 

In your issue of Sept. 9th, you call 
Pomona, Calif., a college town. Pomona 
is not a college town. Pomona College 
was founded there more than 50 years 
ago, but for most of its life Pomona Col- 
lege has been located at Claremont, Calif., 
an incorporated town six or seven miles 
northeast of Pomona, 

E. B. Norman 
Monrovia, Calif. 
Catholic Action: No Retreat? 

Your article entitled “Catholic Action 
Retreat” (PATHFINDER, August 19) evi- 
dences several grave misapprehensions.. . 
The several accords of the Holy See with 
the Fascist government in regard to 
Catholic Action in Italy have in no sense 
marked a “retreat” on the part of the 
Holy See, since no concession made has 
changed the essential organization or ac- 
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tivity of Catholic Action ... P,, 
XI strictly forebade any sort of ) 
activity to Catholic Action associa: 
every country. He was also th, 
condemn every violation of thi 
tion. To accede to measures th. 
assure Catholic Action against ; 
suspicion in this regard was not 
treat” but to affirm his own posit; 
recent changes in the administr. 
Italian Catholic Action made | 
Pius XII have not eliminated }.. 
leaders, as you state. The pres; 
the Central Office is the Bishop . 


. All the other directors of the ¢j.... 


sections, both ecclesiastic and |. 
one exception, have remained un 
This reorganization places Italian « 
Action more in line with the org: 
in other countries. It is in no 
retreat on the part of Pope Pius 

Mary G. | 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Visit of Chang 

That was no royal visit ma 
Hing Chang in 1894, as stated by 
F. McCarthy in “Readers Write,” 
Chang was a high government offi 
no Emperor. I saw him in an 
riage at Broadway and Worth St. 

wT. ¢ 
Newark, N. J. 

McCarthy certainly got it mix: 
was utterly impossible under 
regime for the Emperor of Chins 
China; (2) Li Hing Chang was 
peror of China; in fact, at t! 
(1895-96), there was no Emperor | 
Empress Dowager”. What McCart 
fers to, probably, is “Li Hung « 
who was Prime Minister and visit. 
country and Europe in 1895-96. 
because I was attached to his sta! 
terpreter or secretary. 

Bas De 
Houlton, Ore. 


Bouquets 
I have little time for daily pap: 
I find your magazine to be the b: 


news-gathering medium, barring 10 


have taken others costing consi 
more with not half the satisfacti 


complete coverage that PATHF!\! 


gives me. 

Paul W. Szymk: 
Chicago, Ill, 

* * . 

Your magazine is an excellent s 
first-hand information on any sub 
gives straight facts without the ¢: 
propaganda. . 

. J. C. Denb 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 have been a subscriber to you: 


zine for many, many years and cou!< hia'- | 


ly get along without it. 
essentials ... 


It_is on: 


(Rev.) Philip M. 
Bruin, Pa. 
— . * 

I am a reader whose interest 
wonderful work will never chan: 
Sometimes I get confused in readi: 
current events in newspapers-— 
turn to your magazine . .~ 

James Ma 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Just a word of praise about 
FINDER . 
what is going on, not only in the | 
States, but all over the world. I rea: 
issue very carefully in order not | 
anything. I enjoy it in every wa) 

Elsie fF: 
Meadville, Miss. 
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U. S. & NEUTRALITY 





Congress Seeks a World Made Safe for America 


WENTY-TWO years ago last 
T spring, a tense United States Con- 
vress made a fateful decision. On 
April 4, 1917, the House of Representa- 
tives voted, 373 to 50, for war; on 
April 5, the Senate voted, 82 to 6, for 
war: on April 6, President Wilson sign- 
ed the joint resolution, and America 
was at war with Imperial Germany. 

Last week, another United States 


Congress convened. Called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt into special session to 
meet an “extraordinary occasion,” it 


had just one job—to keep America out 
of war with Nazi Germany. 

Though it was nowhere mentioned 
in the President’s proclamation, no- 
body had the slightest doubt what 
Congress would be asked to do. On 
the Federal statute books are the rem- 
nants of the Act of May 1, 1937, com- 
monly called the Neutrality Act. The 
men who wrote and passed it believe 
the law is protective—a sort of legal 
asbestos that will shield America from 
the European conflagration. They 
want to preserve it. A second group, 
led by the Roosevelt administration, 
considers the act dangerous to Amer- 
ica’s best interests. They want to alter 
r scrap it. Between these two view- 
points, both sincere and determined, 
loomed the prospect of a bitter battle 
ita lime when America could ill afford 
to show the world a divided front. 

\s originally written, the Neutrality 


Act contained two main provisions. 
One dealt with the actual tools of 
war—guns, shells, tanks and airplanes. 
When he found that a “state of war” 


sted, the President was compelled 


he 





to embargo shipments of such ma- 
terials to belligerents. The second 
provision concerned a much wider 
classification—raw materials, such as 
cotton, oil, copper and steel. When 
the President found that a state of war 
existed, he could, at his own discre- 
tion, place such materials on a “cash 
and carry” basis so far as belligerents 
were concerned. Warring nations 
would then have to pay cash for these 
goods and carry them off in their own 
boats. In addition, the act provided 
other safeguards which were pretty 
generally satisfactory to everyone: 
Americans were forbidden to travel on 
belligerent ships, to deal in the securi- 
ties of belligerent nations, to solicit 
funds for belligerent governments, ex- 
cept for the purpose of relieving hu- 
man suffering. 

As an experiment, statutory neu- 
trality (first adopted in 1935 and ex- 
tended in 1937) worked in totally un- 
expected ways. Within three years, 
the U. S. found three wars on which to 
test its new shield, and each test 
packed a surprise. 

@ In 1935, Italy attacked Ethiopia. 
President Roosevelt promptly discov- 
ered a “state of war,” clamped down 
an arms embargo and invoked the cash 
and carry clause. Result: Ethiopia, 
with no ships and little cash, was un- 
able to get even raw materials from 
America; Italy went on using U. S. oil 
and iron for her war machine. Amer- 
ica actually helped Italy conquer 
Ethiopia. 

@ Jn 1936, civil war flared in Spain. 
The Neutrality Act contained no refer- 


ence to civil wars, but Congress wrote 
one in. Italy and Germany furnished 
General Franco with men, guns, am- 
munition and airplanes; the Loyalists, 
supported only intermittently by 
France and Russia, were in an inferior 
position. Though it recognized the 
Loyalists as the legal government of 
Spain until the war’s end, America 


actually helped Franco to conquer 
them. 
© In 1937, Japan attacked China. 


Wiser from experience and sympa- 
thetic to China, President Roosevelt 
forgot the Neutrality Act; on the thin 
pretext that war in the Orient had not 
been formally declared, he failed to 
invoke the law. In that conflict, the 
Neutrality Act did not work at all. 
Pointed out by the act’s opponents was 
the fact that Japan could have invok- 
ed the Act if she wished, merely by 
declaring war on China. 

After these experiences, the Admin- 
istration began a campaign for neu- 
trality revision. That campaign came 
to a head last May, when the cash end 
carry clause of the law expired by lim- 
itation, leaving the automatic arms 
embargo and the secondary safeguards 
alone on the books. Roosevelt forces 
proposed a new law placing all prod- 
ucts—arms and raw materials alike— 
on a cash and carry basis; failing that, 
they suggested repeal of the Neutrality 
Act’s stump and a return to the pro- 
cesses of international law. 

For nearly four months, Congress 
fumed and bickered over this proposal. 
Some were leery of giving the Presi- 
dent too much optional power in war- 
time; others saw no point in hurrying. 
In vain the President argued that 
adoption of an inclusive cash and 
carry policy might forestall a conflict; 
in vain the State Department warned 


(Continued on page 20) 





International 
Borah, Johnson, Vandenberg, Nye, LaFollette and Clark (1. to r.): Isolationists All, They'll Argue for Retention of the Embargo 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Grindstone 


Since the Second World War began 
engulfing Europe, President Roosevelt 
has kept his nose close to the neutral- 
ity grindstone. Last week, it was still 
there, 

The President’s preoccupation with 
neutrality was evident in his prepara- 
tions for the special session of Con- 
gress he called last fortnight to con- 
sider revisions in the present Neutral- 
ity Act. In line with his policy of 
adjourning partisanship during the 
war and approaching neutrality re- 
vision with a semblance of “national 
unity,” he called to the White House 
the titular leaders of both Democratic 
and Republican parties—including Alf 
Landon and Frank Knox, the Repub- 
lican candidates for President and 
Vice President in 1936—to discuss the 
problem with him the day before the 
session opened.7 

Following the conference, the 15 
party leaders reported: (1) that 
Roosevelt would ask at least for re- 
peal of the controversial arms em- 
bargo; (2) that Congress probably 
would repeal it, but would probably 
insist on substitution of a cash-and- 
carry policy rather than permit out- 
right return to international law. To 
give his suggestions as much force as 
possible, the President then prepared 
to present them to Congress himself. 

The President’s preoccupation with 
neutrality was also apparent in other 
directions. With his sanction, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull formally 
warned all European belligerents that 
the United States reserved and would 
protect all its rights under interna- 
tional law. In substance, this warning 
meant this nation would stand for no 
violations of its neutral rights and 
would accept no excuses for such 
violations. 

At a subsequent press conference, 
however,- the President seemed to 
weaken this strong stand on U, S. 
neutral rights. First, he vaguely de- 
fined U. S. territorial waters as ex- 
tending as far as the nation’s inter- 
ests require them to go. This, he ad- 
mitted, was “a hot one,” but a good 
definition withal. 

Then he was asked about the Ad- 
ministration’s attitude toward the 
current searches of American ships 
by blockaders. In reply, he suggested 
that the North’s blockade of the South 
during the Civil War be studied. At 
that time, the North seized cargoes 
on English ships bound for neutral 
ports in the South’s vicinity, particu- 
larly Nassau, on the theory their ulti- 
mate destination was the South, Ac- 
cordingly, the President seemed to im- 
ply that he would recognize that doc- 





? Conspicuously missing from those bid to the 
White House was Herbert Hoover, only living ex- 
President and an expert on American relations with 
a@ Warring Europe. 


trine if used by the present blockaders, 
For example, if Britain searched 
American ships bound for Scand- 
inavia on the theory their contents 
would be transmitted to Germany, the 
United States would not protest. In 
other words, the United States, under 
Roosevelt, was not planning to raise 
the question of our neutrality on the 
high seas as far as searches and seiz- 
ures were concerned and was not plan- 
ning to create a furore over inter- 
ference with U, S. commerce in block- 
ade zones. 

While these statements and hints on 
neutrality were being issued, the Pres- 
ident made another move to safeguard 
it. In keeping with his previous ex- 
pansions of the Army, Navy, Marine 
,orps and the National Guard, he or- 
dered the Coast Guard personnel in- 
creased by 2,000 men, making its total 
strength 10,000 men and 2,000 officers. 

Other developments in the Pres- 
ident’s week included these: 

eFrom President Ignace Moscicki 
of Poland, he received a-message pro- 
testing bombings by “German air- 
craft” of “Polish towns and villages 
which contain no conceivable military 
objectives.” In reply, the President 
renewed his appeal to the belligerent 
governments not to bomb civilians in 
unfortified population centers, re- 
minding them they had agreed not to 
do so in response to his first plea. He 
had been “deeply shocked,” he said, 
by Moscicki’s information and similar 
news forwarded to him by U. S. offi- 
cials in the battle regions, 

@ Like Secretary Hull, he devoted 
hours to the implications of Soviet 
tussia’s invasion of Poland. But 
whether Russia’s claim that she was 
still a “neutral” would be accepted, 
or whether she would be judged a 
belligerent falling under the arms em- 
bargo, was not immediately disclosed. 





International 
Landon: “National Unity” Was in Order 


® To members of the salva. 
which succeeded in docking |), 
en submarine Squalus at th: 
mouth Navy Yard, he issue 
mendations (see page 6). 

@ That he was planning to 
his appeal for peace betwe: 
C. I. O. and the A, F. of L. wa 
cated at a press conference. 
he would send a message to th: 
American Federation of Lab. 
vention in Cincinnati in Octo: 
added it would be a safe gu 
the message probably would : 
labor peace. 

@ To get away from his jew 
tasks, he cruised for several ho 
the Potomac River, the first | 
had indulged in his favorite rec 
since the European war began. 





Political Notes 


Last week, some 37 weeks 
the Presidential nominating 
lions, these political develo} 
were noted: 


® In New York City prima 
“revolt” against the liberal lead: 
of Kenneth F. Simpson, Repu! 
county chairman,~ collapsed 
crash when the Simpsonites ¢| 
3,423 county committee members « 
a total of 3,795. The “revolt” hai |) 
engineered by conservative Re; 
cans who denounced as “radica! 
coalition Simpson had formed 
the American Labor Party to 
Thomas E, Dewey New York’s Dis: 
Attorney in 1937. From a nation:! 
viewpoint, Simpson’s victory 
garded as a boost for liberal lea 
ship within the G. O. P. 

® Lloyd C. Stark, Democratic | 
ernor of Missouri mentioned «: 
Presidential possibility after th: 
cessful climax of his “war” on 
sas City boss Tom Pendergas! 
vealed more modest ambitions. 
said he would seek the Democ 
Senate seat now held by Harry S 
man. Truman, also a Democrat! 
announced his candidacy for r 
tion. 

@ Vice President John N. Gar . 
a “fine, water-drinking, Christian - 
tleman, with a fine past,” but 
“too old to be President,” \| 
Maury Maverick of San Antonio, | 
told the press during a trip to Ws! 
ington. To this parody of John ! 
Lewis’s recent attack on the \ 
President, Maverick, who wants 3 |! 
term for Roosevelt, added: “Mr. | 
ner’s future is behind him. In 4 
of emergency, we cannot affor:! 
have so old a President. He if 
I think. . . No ‘man has been e!«c'«" 
in his seventies except Harriso' 
I think he caught a cold and ( 
office.” + 





3,000 Miles Away 
Three weeks of war abroa:! 
nothing to lessen the physica! 
tance between the United States 
7 Garaér will be 71 next November. Willi 
Harrison, oldest man ever elected President, 


when he entered the White House. He died o! 
monia exactly one month after his inaugur:' 
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road, but last week saw these 
\ an reactions to the conflict 

i) miles away: 

e Proadcast: Speech of the week 
it delivered by Colonel Charles 
dbergh over three radio net- 

in the first broadcast he has 

, eight years, Lindbergh urged 

; tion to avoid any part of 
curope’s Struggle. Although some read 
speech opposition to repealing 
s embargo, he did not refer to 
argo by name. His main con 
, is summed up in this fashion: 
“if we enter fighting for democracy 
road, We may end by losing it al 


e )outh: The enthusiasm of young 

ho “talk of forming ambulance 

was denounced by Stephen F. 

Cl ck, national commander of the 

in Legion. He said this spirit 

\ one of the steps which finally 

resulied in getting us involved in the 
| ir and must be avoided.” 


e \avy: In connection with height- 
et nti-espionage activities, the U. S. 
\ announced it would not hold its 
traditional “open house” this year. 
Formerly, during October, many navy 
\ ind industrial plants were open- 
ed for public inspection. 

¢ Proposal: Former President Her- 
bert Hoover, in an effort to lessen war- 


fare on civilian populations, proposed 
« commission of neutral northern 
European nations to report on war- 

trocities. Under his plan, bel- 
ligerent countries would be asked to 


i agents of the commission free 
( ient within their borders to 

violations of the rules of hu- 
inane warfare, 

e /nsurance: The big Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
St announced two wartime 

s under which the company as- 
| no risk: (1) for deaths, within 
live ars after issuance of new poli- 

f persons entering the naval or 
\ services of foreign nations; 

2 deaths, within two years, re- 

“directly or indirectly” from 
vhile the insured is outside the 
ental United States and not in 

lorcign armed service. 

* Sheriffs: From President George 
vey, ever-vigilant guardian of 
inism in New York’s cosmo- 
Borough of Queens, President 

wosevel’s anti-espionage program 

brought cooperation with a_ ven- 

x With his superior’s approval, 

County Sheriff Maurice A. 
itzGerald designated 1,200 “special 
norary deputy sheriffs” to re- 

iny suspicious activities by 

ots, radicals, spies and sabot- 


* Profiteering: Because they are 
cessities of scarcely less im- 
e than arms and ammunition, 
ohair and “navy beans” were 
tremendous quantities. Any 
ring price rises in these or 
iumnodities, however, were ex- 





International 


Baruch Added a Warning (see below) 


pected to be quickly curbed by new 
legislation. Attorney General Frank 
Murphy disclosed such legislation had 
already been drafted for use “if 
needed.” 





U. S. and Preparedness 


Though President Roosevelt 
strengthened the nation’s armed 
forces by approximately 100,000 men 
under his proclamation of a “limited 
national emergency” last fortnight, 
the Army and the National Guard 
were left far short of full peace 
strength, 

Full peace strength of the Army is 
280,000. Even if reached, this figure 
would still leave the U. S. Army only 
13th among armies of the world, 
roughly equal to that of little Greece. 
As carried out under the proclama- 
tion, the Army was expanded from 
210,000 to only 227,000. Full peace 
strength of the National Guard is 
424,000; it was expanded from 190,000 
to only 235,000. 

Arguing that national safety in a 
world of spreading aggression de- 
manded it, two prominent Americans 
had gone to bat last week for an 
Army at full peacetime strength. One 
was General John J. Pershing, com- 
mander of the A. E. F. during the 
World War, the other Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board of 1917-18. 

Pershing’s plea for greater U. S, pre- 
paredness was included in a statement 
released on his 79th birthday. Though 
he praised the President for increas- 
ing the armed personnel as much as 
he had, he called the present Army 
a “mere skeleton” and added: “I sin- 
cerely hope ... the War Department 
will be at once authorized, and pro- 
vided with the necessary funds, to 
carry the military establishment to its 
full peace strength.” 

Baruch’s plea for greater prepared- 
ness, made the next day, was even 





more forceful. The Army should not 
only be expanded to its full peace 
strength, he said, but should be armed 
with the deadliest weapons of offense 
as well as defense. Said Baruch: 
“What I want is to get ready to take 
care of ourselves. Then when the 
President says anything on war or 
peace the world will listen to him.” 

Baruch also added a word of warn- 
ing to those who think they would 
profit if the nation should go to war: 

“You can put this in your pipe and 
smoke it. If we get involved in war 
nobody is going to make the profits 
they may think they’re going to make 
because there will be a ceiling on 
prices and taxes will be boosted plen- 
ty to take it away from those trying 
to take advantage of the situation.” 

$$ 
. . 
Shipping: Sparks 

Called America’s surest insulation 
against involvement in Europe’s war, 
the Atlantic Ocean proved last week to 
be as well an effective medium for 
transmitting sparks from that raging 
conflict to this neutral nation. Through 
transatlantic shipping channels, the 
U. S. felt such contacts with the Sec- 
ond World War as these: 

Missing: The most tragic aspect of 
war, its cost in human lives, was 
brought home to America early, as the 
State Department published a list of 
28 U. S. citizens still missing after the 
sinking of the British liner Athenia 
on the first day of hostilities. Care- 
fully refraining from calling those 
listed definitely lost, the announcement 
pointed out they may have survived, as 
did most of the 300 Americans aboard, 
and had merely not been located in 
the confusion. 

Strike: With thousands of stranded 
Americans still clamoring for passage 
home from Europe, a new hitch de- 
veloped in efforts to evacuate them. 
Union seamen refused to man six pas- 
senger vessels assigned to the Euro- 
pean run without “concrete, specified 
war-risk compensation.” Their de- 
mands included $250 bonuses, $25,000 
war-risk insurance per man, and a 
40% increase in ship personnel. 

Abandoning a previous agreement, 
under which negotiations would oc- 
cur while the ships sailed and any 
concessions granted would be made 
retroactive, National Maritime Union 
president Joseph Curran charged the 
companies with “stalling on the issue.” 
“The only conclusion we can draw,” 
he said, “is that the operators are try- 
ing to avoid paying war-risk com- 
pensation at all,” although they are 
“coining money hand over fist.” His 
men only insisted, Curran continued, 
on such insurance for themselves as 
operators take out on ships and car- 
goes in the name of “good business” 
but which he said they call “interfer- 
ence with mercy voyages” when sought 
by seamen, 

Denying the “stalling” charge, oper- 
ators contended that negotiations have 
made no headway because of such 
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difficulties as the Federal government’s 
failure to define war zones where war- 
risk compensation should apply. With 
the vessels at their piers in New York 
harbor, meanwhile, the Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation 
summoned 12 striking seamen before 
a board sitting as a grand jury, which 
will determine whether charges should 
be presented with a view to suspend- 
ing or revoking their seamen’s cer- 
tificates. 

Rescues: Carrying 37 survivors of 
submarine warfare, the Holland- 
America liner Statendam docked at Ho- 
boken, N. J., with Capt. Thomas Geor- 
geson and the rescued crew of the 
British freighter Winkleigh, sent to 
the bottom by a German torpedo some 
380 miles off the Irish coast. Before 
his 5,000-ton ship, loaded with wheat 
and lumber, was sunk, Capt. Geor- 
geson said he had talked with the 
courteous German commander aboard 
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include stewards for a large passenger 
list, 86 men had volunteered their in- 
experienced but often hilarious serv- 
ices. 

And then there was the athletic 
young man who asked the purser of 
the packed-to-overflowing liner Wash- 
ington whether the ship had a swim- 
ming pool. Told that it did, he said 
enthusiastically: Swell! I expect to 
spend a lot of time there.” “You bet 
you will,” returned the purser, grimly. 
“That’s where you’re sleeping.” 








Squalus: Home 


So slowly that its progress could 
hardly be seen except against a sta- 
tionary object, a strange procession 
moved across the rolling Atlantic last 
week. Atits head was a squat tugboat, 
in the rear, the battle-scarred salvage 
ship Falcon. Between them rode a 
ship brought back to life, still manned 





the submarine and received from him 
four loaves of bread, too sour to eat, 
to sustain them in the lifeboats. 

Also loud in their praise of a Ger- 
man U-boat commander were 29 sur- 
vivors of the crew of the British 
freighter Kafiristan, picked up by the 
U. S. liner American Farmer. Though 
six of their number were lost, the re- 
mainder described their conqueror as 
“very humane,” standing by and aiding 
his victims until rescue was assured. 

Stories: There is little that is funny 
in modern war, but the 12,000 refugees 
landing at Atlantic ports during the 
week gave the news a lighter note 
with tales of their frantic flight. Cram- 
med with refugees, the President Mon- 
roe arrived from Genoa, Italy, with a 
college president, a professor, a vicar- 
general of a monastery, and a wealthy 
sugar-plantation owner waiting on 
table and washing dishes. Because 


the converted freighter’s crew did not 
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After 113 Days, the Ill-Fated Squalus Broke Surface and Gave Up Her Crew of Dead 


by acrew of dead. After 113 days from 
the time she plunged helpless to the 
bottom in 240 feet of water 15 miles 
off Portsmouth, N. H., the U. S. Navy 
submarine Squalus was going home. 
Once safely dry-docked at Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard, the Squalus gave 
up her dead, trapped in the dank, 
slime -covered after - compartments. 
Twenty-five of them were found, some 
still wedged at their posts; earphones 
were on one man’s head. They had 
died, it was said, swiftly and merci- 
fully, without time even to reach for 
rescue lungs, which still stood neatly 
in a rack along one side. One body 
was missing, presumably having been 
washed to sea through an open hatch. 
Hardly had the bodies of his former 
shipmates been removed from their 
steel tomb, when Lieutenant Oliver F. 
Naquin, skipper of the ill-fated craft 
and last of its 33 survivors to escape 
from the forward compartments into 
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the Navy’s new diving bell, 
aboard. While a naval board «| 
quiry looked on, huddled in th: 
dripping control room, a leve; 
pulled to close two hydraulic 
lation valves. One stuck. It was | 
same defect, Naquin submitted, \ 
had flooded the Squalus’s after 
partments during her fatal tes! 
last May 23. 

Salvage operations, conducted 
cost of $250,000 with the largest . 
for 13,900 feet of hose (replaced 
times) were scarcely less of a tr 
for the Navy than the original res; 
work. Divers worked in intense ¢o\;) 
under tremendous pressure; the » 
squad persevered in the face of heart 
breaking defeats. For “devoti 
duty, courage, skill, initiative and 
sacrifice” the 31 officers and men of 
the salvage crew were formally 
mended by President Rooseve!! 
completion of their job. 

As work got under way last w: 
recondition the 298-foot, $4,000.(x\ 
Squalus, several survivors of 
tragic experience had already a; 
for posts in her crew when shy 
again. 
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Revenge: In Westmoreland, | 
Jack Williams stole a 10-ton, $3 
passenger bus and took it for a 
50-mile drive, traveling 70 miles 
hour and forcing all traffic from 
roads. When police finally coll: 
him, he explained: “It was just an 
pulse. I wanted to get back son 
that right-of-way I’ve been giving 
trucks all these years.” 


No Place Like It: Joe Buzzard, 
has spent 34 of his 80 years in 
appeared in court at Lancaster, |! 
and pleaded guilty to horse stealing 
“T believe you stole that horse ji 
get back in jail,” the judge remark: 
severely. “Positively, Your H« 
said the prisoner jauntily. “I’m h 
sick.” 

Busman: Harley Wells, rural wail 
carrier for the district around Leroy, 
Ill., takes his auto over a 44-mile rout 
six days a week. Recently he returned 
from his vacation—an 8,545 mile | 
trip through the west. 

Steeplechase: Sought in a shooting 
case, a Negro of Memphis, Tenn.., fled 
on his bicycle, with a police car in ho! 
pursuit. After a 14-mile run, the cops 
had failed to catch their quarry. \e\' 
day they resumed the chase, and fina’ 
ly got their man 25 miles south 
Memphis. His bicycle had broke! 
down. 


Outlay: Seeking membership o 


Union County Board of Freeholders, 
George Banbury of Elizabeth, N. J. 
was ordered to file a statement on his 
campaign expenses. With the county 


clerk, he filed notification of his ' 
outlay—two cents. “Purpose”: ‘@!' 
the statement, “to mail this lette! 
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Soviet “Salvation” 


“Salyation comes from the Soviet 
‘pion. Grim, unswerving and mag- 
janimous comes the Red Army. Our 
brothers beyond the border, yester- 
day's slaves, find that in the future 
they are to live prosperously and hap- 
pily ; 

With this glad message, Soviet Rus- 
sia last week fell upon the writhing 
remnants of stricken Poland. At four 
o'clock in the morning, while mechan- 
ized Nazi divisions pounded relent- 
lessly forward from the west, the 
“nagnanimous” Red Army swept over 
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minds that Stalinist Russia had shown 
itself no whit less opportunistic and 
grasping than the capitalist nations it 
had long despised. 

With ludicrous faithfulness, Mos- 
cow followed out, step by step, the 
technique of aggression dear to the 
heart of Adolf Hitler: 

First, precautions. Greatest menace 
to any Soviet adventure in the west 
was Japan in the east. To allay this 
threat, Moscow sought and obtained a 
truce with Nippon along the Man- 
chukuo- Outer Mongolian border, 
where a frontier feud had blazed for 
four months. Behind this temporary 
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What Germany Left of Shattered Poland Was Pounced Upon by the Soviet 


Poland’s eastern border from Latvia 
lo Rumania. So doing, it sealed Po- 
land’s doom, strengthened the hand of 
Nazism and jarred the political bal- 
ice of the entire world. 

After it signed a non-aggression 
pact with Germany, nothing Russia 
did could have been a complete sur- 
prise, and Soviet occupation of east- 
ern Poland was not entirely unex- 
pected. But the moment Russia chose 

the methods she employed 
shocked the earth, Though the U, S. 


Ue unist press dutifully hymned a 


inph for human freedom destined 
he brightest page of world his- 


lor it seemed plain to less flexible 


armistice, many strongly suspected, 
lay almost completed plans for a Rus- 
so-Japanese non-aggression treaty. 

Second, preparation. To Russia’s 
huge standing army of some 1,800,000 
trained troops were quickly added 
greater hordes of reservists and con- 
scripts, until about 4,000,000 Soviet 
subjects were under arms. 

Third, press campaign. In a fate- 
fully familiar vein, the chained Rus- 
sian press began to chorus accusa- 
tions against Poland. The Polish gov- 
ernment was “rotten”; Poland was an 
“artificial state’ composed of many 
dissatisfied peoples; Ukranian and 
White Russian minorities were being 
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“intolerably” terrorized by the Poles. 

Fourth, the pretext. To the Polish 
Ambassador in Moscow was handed a 
curt note from Foreign Commissar 
Molotoff: “The Polish state and its 
government have virtually ceased 
to exist. .. Treaties between the U. S. 
S. R. and Poland have thereby ceased 
to operate. . . The Soviet government 
cannot remain indifferent when its 
blood brothers . in Polish terri- 
tory ... are left without protection 
. « » The Soviet government has or- 
dered ... the Red Army... to cross 
the frontier.” 

Fifth, the blow. The Russian in- 
vasion was more a parade than a 
campaign. Within five hours, the So- 
viet troops had pushed 40 miles into 
Poland, meeting only the weakest re- 
sistance, and Commissar Molotoff was 
on the radio, telling 11,000,000 Ukran- 
ians and White Russians in the occu- 
pied territory about their prosperous 
and happy future. Next day, the red 
star and swastika met, and Nazi and 
Communists greeted one another as 
conquering brothers. 

Far from settling anything, the So- 
viet “salvation” of eastern Poland 
brewed a welter of major quéstions, 
Plainly, Poland was erased from the 
war picture. Immediate indications 
were that Russia would establish an 
almost straight frontier from Latvia 
in the north to Rumania in the south, 
cutting off about one-third of Poland. 
Between this line and the territory 
conquered by Germany, many thought, 
the two victors might create a splinter 
of a buffer state; the uneasy allies 
might not risk a joint frontier. 

For the outer world, scarcely less 
than for Poland, the Russian invasion 
held momentous consequences. Un- 
deniably, it added to the troubles of 
France and Britain. But those lands 
apparently decided to leave bad 
enough alone. Rather than risk driv- 
ing Russia all the way into Germany’s 
arms by a declaration of war, they 
were expected simply to condemn the 
Soviet action, refuse to recognize its 
claim to eastern Poland and let it go 
at that. 

Eastern Europe could not get off so 
easily. Plainly threatened by Russia’s 
emergence as a “saviour” of “op- 
pressed minorities” were the fiercely 
nationalistic Baltic states — Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia—all of which were 
Russian before the last war. No safer 
were Rumania, its rich oil fields cov- 
eted by Germany, its Bessarabia dis- 
trict still claimed by Russia; Hungary, 
long a possible Nazi prize; Turkey, 
with its key to the Black Sea and so to 
the Mediterranean. 

But the effects of the Soviet grab 
were felt far beyond Europe. By its 
truce and gestures of non-aggression 
toward Japan, the Soviet had strength- 
ened Nippon’s hand in the Orient. One 
condition of any formal agreement 
would have to be an end to Russian 
supplies for China. Furthermore, re- 
lease from the Russian menace would 

_set Japan free to establish its “new 
order in Asia” at a time when the chief 
loser from that “new order”—Britain 
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-—was sorely pressed at home, In such 
a case, the Oriental] interests of the 
U. S. would hardly escape damage. 

A favorite Russian slogan is Lenin’s 
“Communism will sweep away all 
frontiers.” In earlier days, capitalist 
nations shivered at the threat of world 
revolution carried in that cry. Last 
week, it seemed to many, that threat 
had given way to one no less ominous 
—the possibility that Stalin’s Russia, 
with Hitler’s Germany, might sweep 
away frontiers in a much more literal 
sense, and sweep away most of civil- 
ization along with them. 


..« Poland: Seig Heil 


For one hour and fourteen minutes 
last week, the most famous voice in 
the world rang over the ancient mar- 
ketplace of Danzig, cockpit of the Sec- 
ond World War. When it had stopped, 
«a mighty roar went up from the audi- 
ence—Seig Heil!, “Hail Victory!” 

In the ears of Adolf Hitler and the 
80,000,000 Germans who call him 
Fuerher, the shouts rang as_ the 
death knell of the 21-year-old Repub- 
lic of Poland. “Poland as it existed 
after the Versailles Treaty,” said Hit- 
ler, “will never live again.” 

Giving weight to Hitler’s prediction 
was a gutted, black-scarred, broken 
nation. Well over half of Poland’s 
territory, inhabited by three-fourths 
of her population and containing al- 
most all her industries, had been laid 
waste in 19 days of German blitzkrieg, 
one of the most terrifying, rapid and 
destructive military campaigns ever 
seen. Russian invasion on the eastern 
frontier, penetrating as much as 135 
miles, had broken the back of organ- 
ized Polish resistance, 

Fleeing across the Rumanian front- 
ier, reportedly en route to Paris to re- 
establish the Polish government there, 
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President Ignace Moscicki. and For- 
eign Minister Josef Beck could only 
proclaim their “unalterable faith that 
Poland will emerge victorious.” 


As Nazi and Communist officers met 
at Brest-Litovsk, supposedly to de- 
sign the fifth partition of Poland, only 
a few islands of organized resistance 
kept up the battle. Gdynia, Poland’s 
$300,000,000 seaport on the Baltic, had 
fallen to Germany. Soviet troops oc- 
cupied Vilna. Only around besieged 
Warsaw did important fighting still 
rage; there, an ultimatum demanding 
surrender under threat of unrestricted 
bombardment went unanswered. 
From 200 big German guns came an 
unceasing devastating fire, shattering 
the completely encircled capital. 

For the rest, resistance was largely 
limited to guerilla warfare by civil- 
ians behind enemy lines, Snipers cost 
hundreds of German casualties; one 
report described the shooting of a 
soldier by a woman who drew a gun 
from behind the baby she carried in 
her arms. So dangerous were the tac- 
tics of these desperate franc tireurs 
(“Free-shooters”) that the German 
high command announced its forces 
would “break the resistance” of civil- 
ians “with al] means at their disposal.” 
All snipers faced firing squads. If ad- 
vancing troops did not have time to 
execute individuals, whole villages 
were peppered with incendiary shells 
and burned to the ground. 

Many Jews in particular were shot 
as franc tireurs, for this minority, 
uumbering some 3,000,000 in Poland, 
suffered especially from the Nazi in- 
vasion. . Swelling the ranks of terror- 
stricken refugees who streamed to the 
Rumanian border on foot, bicycles 
and even loaded aboard three huge 
red fire-engines from Cracow, the 
Jews were turned back at the frontier. 
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In Devastated Warsaw, Wounded Poles Waited Under Fire For Help That Never Came 








France Dominated the Saar (see 


‘Crushed in the German-! 
vice, Poland was deserted even 
faithful ally, “Genera] Rain.” ¢ 
on to turn Poland’s poor roa 
sun-baked plains into muddy 
for motorized equipment, the 
fall downpours held off. | 
bright moonlight provided idea! 
ditions for the Nazi air force. 

Well could Adolf Hitler bo 
Danzig that his army had “pro 
self a master supreme” over an 
ferior nation.” As -had been ex) 
he also took that opportunity 
tend to Britain and France an i 
peace bid, based on the fait ac: 
of Poland’s defeat and Germa: 
clamation of her former Polish 
tories. Denying “world co 
ideas,” Hitler said he sought a “! 
peace.” But if the war went 
warned, his “patience is not 
ited” as to methods of warfare a 
“humane” orders given the ai! 
might be revoked. In any ev: 
roared, “in the third, fourth, fi!' 
sixth year of war, we will not 
late.” 

Unimpressed by Hitler’s pl 
threats, France officially tern 
speech “lying,” while Britain 
“full of crass misstatements. 
war, both agreed, will go on. 


. « Western Front 


To Germany, the 738-squa! 
Saar basin is valuable. Lyi: 
north of the Franco-German |! 
between the main Maginot an‘! 
fried line fortifications, it is 
minerals and industries. Its 
produced seven per cent of Ger 
coal before the war began. Its 
tries manufactured steel and 
icals, among other things need 
the Nazi war machine. 

Last week, the French re) 
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their army was dominating the whole 
Saar valley, making it virtually use- 
less to the Germans. The Saar’s Pitts- 
burgh, the soot-laden industrial city of 
Saarbrucken, was surrounded, its 
130,000 residents forced to flee deeper 
into Germany. From the German bor- 
der city of Saarquemines to Merzig, 
the French Army firmly held the left 
bank of the Saar river. As a result, 
the French claimed Germany had 
been stripped of one-fifth of her steel 
production and of nearly one-fourth 
of her coal deposits, offsetting her 
mineral gains at the expense of top- 
pling Poland. 

The advance into the Saar was the 
result of cautious, methodical attacks. 
First, fighting planes zoomed over 
German positions to fight off any en- 
emy strafing planes. Next, armored 
motorized units assaulted German em- 
placements, ripping out barbed wire 
entanglements, Then fighting engin- 
eers rushed in, cleaning out machine 
gun nests and land mines set in their 
path. Finally, the main body of troops 
moved up to consolidate the newly 
won positions against counter-attacks. 

he imminent capture of Saarbruck- 
en by the French was the most im- 
portant development of the week on 
the Western front. Its loss would not 
only be an industrial blow to Ger- 
many but a strategic one as well. From 
Saarbrucken, a major allied offensive 
could be launched against the main 
fortifications of Germany’s Westwall. 
Last week, only its lighter outworks 
had been reached. 

That such a major offensive was in 
preparation was indicated by other 
developments. Reinforced by thou- 
sands of British “Tommies,” the 
French launched a powerful push in 
the northern Moselle Valley sector, to- 
ward the strategic town of Trier, 25 
miles within Germany and a point 
where the Westwall is believed to be 
weak. Staving off a fierce German 
counter - offensive, the Allies left 
French Sierck and fought on beyond 
the German border town of Perl to- 
ward their objective. In their path, 
such German towns as Aachen were 
evacuated by civilians, while German 

ldiers blew up whole villages and 
lore up rail lines, 

Meanwhile, the Allies worked them- 
selves into the angle formed by the 
junction of the Little Nied and Saar 
rivers, midway between the Saar- 
brucken and Moselle sectors. There, 
the French said, their guns dominated 
the right bank of the Saar for 10 miles. 

lhe Germans indicated their fear of 

hig Allied offensive by intensifying 
their resistance. With Poland virtually 
couguered, numerous divisions and 
lanes on that front were rushed to 
Westwall, along with masses of 
itions and other supplies. In ad- 

the Germans tried to throw 
back the Allied forces before they 
could get set. On a 40-mile front, ex- 
‘ending from the Moselle river to the 
aarbrucken area, they counter-at- 
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tacked. Thousands of men were sent 
“over the top” in “waves.” Overhead 
scores of planes “dog-fought,” while 
artillery units bombarded each other’s 
troop concentrations. But after six 
hours of such fighting—on the biggest 
scale yet seen on the Western front— 
the French General Staff announced 
the Germans were “sharply repulsed,” 
with “heavy” losses. 

Regarded as significant by neutral 
military observers was the fact that 
the Allied pressure was concentrated 
on the northern half of the Western 
front—from the Moselle to the Saar- 
brucken areas—while little activity 
was reported along the southern half 
—from Saarbrucken to the Swiss bor- 
der. To some, it appeared that the 
northern efforts might be a ruse, that 
when the Germans massed their 
forces to meet them in the north, the 
Allies would strike through the Bur- 
gundy Gate, at the southern end of 
the Franco-German border, sweep 
across southern Germany into friend- 


defensive measures against undersea 
craft had been developed. Among them 
were new devices for detecting, locat- 
ing and destroying submarines, all of 
which are among Britain’s most close- 
ly guarded defense system secrets. 

By last week, however, it began to 
look as if either the British navy had 
been over-optimistic or the Germans 
had developed something new against 
detection. Despite the secret anti- 
submarine devices, German U-boats 
continued to take a heavy toll of Brit- 
ish shipping. Apparently concentrat- 
ing their attacks around the British 
Isles, the U-boats increased the toll of 
British merchant ships sunk since the 
new war started to 26. 

Biggest Nazi victory of the week, 
however, was the torpedoing of the 
British airplane carrier Courageous, 
the first warship lost by Britain. A 
converted cruiser of 22,500 tons, the 
carrier had a normal complement of 
1,216 officers and men. Eye-witnesses 
said 500 lives had been lost while the 
London Ministry of Information said 
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Loss of the “Courageous” Threw Doubt on Britain’s Anti-Submarine Defenses 


ly Czechoslovakia and then up into 
southern Poland. 

Of more immediate significance to 
the French and British, however, were 
large-scale German military activities 
along the Belgian and Netherlands 
frontiers. Concentration of large Ger- 
man forces in the area east of Liege, 
Belgium, not only caused Frenchmen 
to wonder if Germany was planning 
an invasion similar to that of 1914, but 
brought immediate steps by Allied 
commanders to strengthen their de- 
fenses on the Belgian frontier. 


... War at Sea 


Before the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, British naval authorities 
boasted that the least of their worries 
would be enemy submarines. As they 
explained it, the Allies had great suc- 
cess in eliminating the German U-boat 
menace toward the end of the First 
World War and since then many new 


the attacking submarine was believed 
to have been sunk by destroyers. 

Operating with the reserve fleet, in 
efforts to protect merchant vessels 
against submarines, the Courageous 
went down in the Atlantic off the 
southwest coast of Ireland. The 
Courageous, built in 1916, was the 
oldest of Britain’s seven carriers; five 
more are under construction. 

As the toll of British ships mounted, 
the sea war last week was indirectly 
responsible for the loss of three other 
ships—a French warship and two neu- 
tral vessels. The cruiser Pluton, a 
main unit of the French mine-laying 
fleet, was destroyed off the coast of 
French Morocco by an_ explosion 
aboard ship. More than 100 French 
sailors were reported killed. A Bel- 
gian steamer was sunk in the English 
Channel, survivors saying the vessel 
apparently struck a mine. The Nor- 
wegian motor ship Ronda ran into a 
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mine in the North Sea off The Nether- 
lands with the loss of 17 lives, includ- 
ing those of two Americans. 


Just before the Courageous sinking, 
the British admiralty announced that 
“His Majesty’s destroyers, patrol ves- 
sels and aircraft had been carrying out 
constant patrols ... many attacks had 
been made and a number of U-boats 
had been destroyed.” How successful 
these attacks had been was revealed 
by French sources, which estimated 
that between five and 10 German sub- 
marines had been sunk. Saying Ger- 
many had about 30 submarines at sea 
at the start of the war, these sources 
said the Allied naval campaign had 
reduced their number to fewer than 25. 


Hand in hand with Britain’s inten- 
sified plans for extinction of the sub- 
marine menace went her navy’s prize 
war weapon—blockade of Germany, 
including seizure of foodstuffs and war 
supplies en route to German ports. 
Announcing her contraband control 
system would follow practices estab- 





most practical and prudent when those 
rights are violated by any of the bel- 
ligerents.” 

Simultaneously, acting Secretary_ of 
the Navy Charles Edison warned sub- 
marines of the belligerents that they 
“would be taking a long chance” if 
they attacked an American ship. 


. . . Neutrals’ Plight 


Problems facing the nations of the 
world striving to remain neutral in 
Europe’s war mounted last week. To 
the small nations of Europe it was al- 
most a question of life or death. 

Russia’s sudden march into Poland, 
notwithstanding the Soviet’s insistence 
that she was still “neutral,” left Italy 
the one big neutral in Europe. And 
Italian neutrality last week appeared 
to be the one rusty hinge upon which 
all European neutrality swung. As a 
result, the small nations watched Italy 
and trembled, while diplomats of the 
belligerents strove desperately to “oil 
the hinge.” Representatives of France, 
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Though the Shadow of War Crept Closer, Italians Enjoyed Themselves While They Could 


lished in the First World War, includ- 
ing the searching of neutral ships, Brit- 
ain revealed that so far she had inter- 
cepted and detained large quantities of 
foods consigned to Germany as well as 
a big tonnage of oil and ores. Among 
the first war prize cargoes seized, it 
was disclosed, was 5,900 tons of phos- 
phate from the American freighter 
Warrior, for which a German buyer 
had paid cash in the United States. 
After Germany announced she would 
attempt similar control of contraband 
destined for British and French ports, 
apparently through her submarine 
warfare, the United States issued a 
warning to both belligerents. Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull let it be 
known that the U. S. government did 
not intend to surrender any of its 
rights as a neutral. Hull declared: 
“This government ... reserves all 
rights of the United States and its 
nationals under international law, and 
will adopt such measures as may seem 


Britain and Germany conferred fre- 
quently with Italian Foreign Minister 
Ciano and Premier Mussolini. What 
assurances, if any, they got were not 
revealed. 

While the rest of Europe fought or 
fretted or wooed Italian leaders, the 
Italian people took what pleasures 
they could in the shadows of the storm 
about them. In Rome’s Sans Souci 
vabaret, wealthy Italians continued 
dining and dancing; in various side- 
street cafes workingmen drank their 
wine and hoped aloud that Il Duce 
would keep them out of war. 

In the rest of Europe, howeyer, from 
the Mediterranean to the top of Scan- 
dinavia, the war worries of other na- 
tions multiplied. 

Rumania, while engaged in the gi- 
gantic task of caring for Polish refu- 
gees, had two important territorial 
worries: (1) that Russia might try to 
take back Bessarabia, and (2) that 
Hungary, with German = sanction, 


would press her desire for the 

of Transylvania. Moreover, th, 
Balkan kingdom was being pres 
the Reich for increased oil ex 
And the oil Germany demande, 
already owned by or pledged to | 
and Britain. 

Hungary, in almost as delic: 
sition as Rumania, leaned mo 
ward Berlin, apparently in th 
she might grab part of Rumania 

Yugoslavia, also involved in : 
tiff with Germany, looked to It. 
a key to her next move, mea: 
bristling under complete mobiliz 

Turkey's position was mad: 
cate by the Russian move wes! 
Committed to Britain and Fran 
resist aggression in the Eastern 
terranean and Balkans, she i 
friendly with neighbor Russia 
though her agreement with Fran: 
England had Soviet approval, th 
ish Foreign Minister last week 
reported on his way to Mosco 
discuss new political questions. 
Greece, the only word from he: 
announcement of a new consc: 
law. 

Switzerland’s status was re) 
growing precarious because of h 
cation between the belligerent; 
neutral Italy, making her an 
transit state. Though a _ tradi! 
neutral, pressure was being br: 
on her by Germany, France and 
ain for help. 

As Soviet troops reached her | 
iers through Poland, JLithu 
seared, ordered virtually 


COon)} 


? 


mobilization. Latvia and Estonia | 
similar steps. Moving into perhap 


newest hot spot last week was 
Estonia, northernmost of the 
Baltic states. Declaring the Esto 
government had connived at pe! 
ting an interned Polish submari 
escape, the Soviet Navy threw 
blockade of the country’s coas! 

The northern neutrals — No 
Sweden, Denmark, Finland ani 
land—not only feared involvem: 
the conflict because of a spr 
trade war, but they faced the pr« 
problem of protecting their wi 
food and fuel supplies. Premi: 
the northern neutrals met in © 
hagen, Denmark, to seek wa‘ 
maintaining their normal trad 
tions without offending the be! 
ents. 

In addition to having a finger 
neutral pie on most European fo 
office tables last week, Ge! 
evinced great concern over neul! 
considerations across the Atl! 
Keeping a close watch on the | 
Neutrality Act, Berlin officials w 
that any change in it “could only 
the first slip toward the United ‘5 
entrance into the war.” Also ¢ 
under anxious Nazi eyes was t! 
American Conference which con 
at Panama City, Panama, late ! 
week to consider the problems 
ing from the European war an 
effect on nations of the Western !! 
sphere. 
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4 SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


the 
res 

. 
ded Cancer Congress 
to | \till shrouded in mystery is the num- 
two killer of the human race— 
licat acer. Some things are known to 
mo! ontribute to cancer—coal tar, soot, 
the jline dye—and some ways are 
nia. yown to arrest it—radium, X-ray, sur- 
na | ry. But no basic cause and no cer- 
Ita jin cure have ever been discovered 
eal for the disease that kills more than 
yiliz 140.000 Americans each year. 
ad Nevertheless, the fight against it 
ves! | coes ceaselessly on. Last week, on the 
Trance record of the third International Can- 
rn Med Congress at Atlantic City, N. J., 
e AS also stood several milestones in the slow, 
a Al. tless crusade against cancer, 
‘ant 


e Causes: The search for cancer’s 
the ‘lurk « follows many channels. The 















reek Coneress heard evidence of two caus- 
S agents — ex- 

° ive sunshine . 

he: ihe tar eee Science Facts 
SCPIp! in coffee and 

tobacco. Among 
repo 130.000 white sol- wood for four years .. 
of hi diers in thet. S. believed to be the most restful of all . . 
ents irmy, Dr. Sigis- 
ae. 208 nd Peller’ of 
aditional lohns Hopkins 
brous University found 
and Brit 2 cases of ex- 
il eancer. with a feminine twist in their natures . 

er ti What - impressed 
thi was that 53 
complet cent of the vic- “influence.” 
NLA to were south- . bad 2 
rhaps rners and only 17 Serm OTR. «oe 
was | per cent northern- 
he thre ers. The explana- when the moon is full. 
Esto tion, Dr. Peller be- 
t permit lieved, lay in the 
larini southerners’ great- 


ew cr exposure to the sun between in- 


ast. fancy and the age of 20. A significant 
Norw corollary to his findings was the dis- 
and le covery that sufferers from external 
emi cancer. appeared to be largely im- 
pres ¢ to other forms of the disease. 
pressin: From coffee and nine varieties of 
winter's tobacco, Dr, Angel H. Roffo of Buenos 
miers \ires, Argentina, reported, he had ex- 
1 Cop iracted tars known to produce cancer 
wavs ol in animals, Dr. Roffo saw “no danger 
ade rela- in colfee drinking, because its cancer- 
bellic producing substances are not soluble 
iter.” Tobacco tars, however, 
er int! were soluble in water, and “in 10 
1 foreis vears, the average smoker applies 
Germal over eight liters of tar to the mucosa 
eutrall of his respiratory tract”—a suggestion 
Atlant that excessive smoking may be con- 
he U. 4 ‘lucive to cancer, 
= * “Fingerprints”: A major prob- 
rly lem for men who fight cancer is to 
d States (discover its presence early enough for 
y comine successful treatment. Important, there- 
the | fore. was the report by Drs. Ehren- 
On\ ‘ried Pfeiffer and George Miley of 
e in th lelphia of a method of “finger- 
ms | ug” drops of human blood to de- 
an otherwise invisible cancers, 
*n He ' applied to copper chloride, the 


of cancerous persons crystal- 








doubles its “kick” and its effect lasts for hours . . 
much agreed that the crueclest and most vicious crimes are committed by men 
- J Influenza, which was known as 
far back as the year 412 B, C., takes its name from the Italian word influenz 
because at one time it was thought to be caused by a supernatural force or 
The latest theory is that the disease is caused by a giant protein 
molecule, a kind of link between living and non-living matter, and not by a 
In the coastal waters of North Carolina, there grows 
a ribbon-like seaweed called Dictyota; scientists believe that the moon controls 
the plant’s sex life because Dictyota’s fruits, both male and female, ripen only 





lized in a tell-tale pattern roughly the 
shape of a minute bow tie; the blood 
of non-cancerous persons formed tiny 
fan-shaped crystals. The test was 80.4 
per cent reliable for cancer sufferers 
and 90.1 per cent effective for those 
free of the disease. 

e Drug: Drugs have never proved 
very effective in treating cancer. To 
the Congress, however, Drs, M. F. 
Guyer and P. E. Claus of Madison, 
Wis., reported that a long-familiar 
drug could play a valuable secondary 
part in treatment by radium or X-ray. 
The drug was colchicine, used for 
centuries as a specific for gout. In 
animal experiments, colchicine 


proved able to arrest for 24 hours the 
growth of cancer tissue at the precise 
time when the “mother cell” was di- 
“daughter 


viding into two cells.” 


HEN pitched to extremely sharp of ullra-sonic sounds, musical notes can 
age whisky as effectively in seven hours as if the whisky had been aged in 
@ The last hour of sleep, just before waking, is 
- G Roughly, according to one expert 
estimate, the earth weighs six sextillion tons—6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 ), . . 
q The rarest quadruped in the world is the giant panda, a bear-like creature 
whose native habitat is in the mountainous land between Tibet and China... 
@ When a person drinks liquor up above an altitude of 15,000 feet, the alcohol 
. QJ Psychiatrists are pretty 






Since this is exactly the stage at which 
cancers are most vulnerable to radium 
and X-rays, the use of colchicine 
greatly increased the effectiveness of 
ray treatment. 

@ Diet: The suggestion that cancer 
might, like diabetes, be caused by a 
deficiency in the body which could be 
filed by diet and hypodermic injec- 
tions was advanced by Dr. J, R. David- 
son of Winnipeg, Canada, He de- 
scribed his experiments with an 82- 
year-old woman suffering an appar- 
ently incurable cancer of the breast. 
Dr. Davidson gave her injections of a 
filtrate made from the skin tissue of 
mice reared on a high-vitamin diet, 
and at the same time kept his patient 
on a diet high in vitamin content. 
Within four months, there was “no- 
ticeable improvement” in the size of 
the cancer and the patient’s general 
condition, which continued to im- 
prove when Dr. Davidson switched 
from mouse tissue to filtrates made 
from rats and embryonic chicks. The 
Canadian stressed that much more ex- 
perimentation was necessary to prove 
his theory, but specialists at the Con- 
gress held that his treatment might 
open up a brand new avenue of ap- 
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proach in cancer therapy. 

@ Brains: Last resource against 
cancer is the surgeon’s knife. Because 
the conditions of their patients is so 
often desperate, those who operate for 
cancer sometimes take long chances 
and make revealing discoveries. One 
such was reported to the Congress by 
Dr, Byron Stookey, noted New York 
City brain surgeon. 

‘Half a brain, Dr, Stookey said in 
effect, is as good as a whole brain and 
better than three-quarters of a brain. 
From records of eight operations, he 
disclosed that removal of an entire 
lobe of the fore brain (generally be- 
lieved to be the seat of human intelli- 
gence) left the patient’s imagination, 
memory and thought processes ap- 
parently unimpaired, In two such 
cases, the thought processes were-sakd 
actually to be improved by the oper- 
ation. On the other hand, removal of 
only part of a frontal lobe “was fol- 
lowed by emotional instability, list- 
lessness, indifference and failure of 
mental adjustment to any but the sim- 
plest situations.” 
Dr. Stookey sug- 
gested that the two 
frontal lobes, 
when intact, sent 
out identical, syn- 
chronized thought 
impulses. Remov- 
al of an entire lobe 
kept the brain on 
the same “wave 
length,” but re- 
moval of part of 
a lobe unbalanced 
the thought im- 
pulses. The brain, 
like a radio with 
one tube dam- 
aged, then pro- 
duced “personal- 
ity static.” All of 
his patients had 
survived the deli- 
cale operations, Dr. Stookey said, and 
all but two were still alive. 





Death’s Causes 

Death and taxes may be, as the 
adage runs, the only certain things in 
life. But the form in which death 
most often comes is far less certain. 
Last week the Bureau of the Census 
reported the ten causes that ended 
the lives of most of the 1,450,427 per- 
sons dying in the United States in 1937. 

Though two of the three leading 
“killers” increased in deadliness over 
1936, the total number of deaths was 
somewhat under that year’s figure of 
1,479,228. As in 1936, the leading cause 
of death was heart disease, which 
claimed 456,401 lives in 1937, as 
against a 1936 toll of 292,728. Next 
came cancer with a 1937 total of 
144,774, an increase over the previous 
year’s 142,613. The third, pneumonia 
in all forms, accounted for 110,009 
deaths in 1937, down somewhat from 
the 1936’s total of 119,378. 

Remaining causes of death, in order 
of their importance, were: nephritis 
(inflammation of the kidneys); cere- 
bral hemorrhage; tuberculosis; dis- 
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eases of early infancy; motor vehicle 
aecidents; influenza; and diabetes. 

For various age groups these rank- 
ings vary, and the ten leaders are fre- 
quently augmented by other mortal- 
ity causes. Only tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia and influenza maintain their 
positions as major causes of death at 
almost every period of life. Among 
children under one year of age, for ex- 
ample, diarrhea and enteritis, whoop- 
ing cough and diphtheria are leading 
hazards. Heart diseases and cancer, 
on the other hand, loom most danger- 
ously for older persons, reaching their 
peaks among those 60 years old and 
over. In the adult group, 20 to 59 
years, suicide and maternal deaths 
both rank as important killers, while 
drowning is a major hazard for youths 
from five to 19. 

eee 


Mibthers and Babies 


Obstetricians are physicians whose 
work is devoted only to childbirth; 
gynecologists are physicians con- 
cerned with the diseases of women. 
Last week, after attending the first 
American Congress of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology at Cleveland, 3,000 phy- 
sicians, nurses and _ public health 
workers were considering such re- 
ports and suggestions as these: 

Death and Birth: Dr. Phillip R. 
Williams of Philadelphia disclosed 
that the fight to lower the nation’s 
maternal death rate was progressing. 
The death rate of mothers declined 
from 57 out of every 10,000 during 
1936 to 49 out of every 10,000 in 1937, 
the lowest in history. But even that 
low rate could be cut in half, he stated, 
if prospective mothers received early 
and adequate medical care. Other 
physicians added that half the babies 
who died in 1937 (119,931) might have 
been saved also, if modern medical 
methods not now generally applied 
could have been made available. 

Need for further reduction of infant 
and maternal death rates was stressed 
by Dr. Alexander M. Campbell of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Every death of 
a child or mother in childbirth, he 
said, represented an economic loss of 
$5,000, or a total annual loss of almost 
$820,000,000. 

In another report, Dr. Williams de- 
scribed a system of medical “courts” 
which have helped lower maternal 
and infant death rates. These courts— 
about 150 of which have been organ- 
ized by city and county medical soci- 
eties throughout the nation—analyze 
every infant death and every death 
from childbirth by getting pertinent 
evidence from attending doctors and 
nurses. Thus, physicians are educated 
“about errors which have been made 
and which can be avoided in the care 
of other mothers and babies.” 

Baby-Handling: What to do for 
premature babies was outlined by Dr. 
Allan Roy Dafoe, who brought the 
famous premature Dionne quintuplets 
into the world. Premature babies, he 
said, should immediately be put under 
blankets or kept warm in a crude in- 
cubator, fed only with breast milk, 
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Dr. Dafoe: “There Should Be a Law” 


protected from infection and handled 
as little as possible. His criticism of 
adult handling of babies was particu- 
larly forceful: “There should be a 
law against uncles, aunts and grand- 
parents fondling an infant and par- 
ticularly against kissing it. Give a 
baby a chance to get started before 
you start putting handicaps on it, such 
as infection from some adult.” 
cll hecdleeiian tant 


Physical Therapists 

One of man’s oldest allies in his age- 
long struggle with disease is heat. 
With the aid of nature’s hot springs or 
by his own ingenuity in constructing 
crude heat chambers from pits filled 
with heated stones, primitive man long 
utilized its curative powers. 

Today doctors who specialize in the 
ancient science of treating disease ex- 
ternally with physical agents are call- 
ed physical therapists. Grown enor- 
mously in importance in recent years, 
thanks to discoveries and inventions 
in the field of radiation, physical 
therapy still counts heat—in such 
forms as electricity, the X-ray, and the 
ultra-violet ray—its most useful wea- 
pon in the war on venereal diseases, 
arthritis, rheumatic ailments and skin 
troubles. 

Meeting in New York City last week, 
1,500 doctor-delegates discussed the 
latest advances in their specialty at 
the 18th annual convention of the 
American Congress of Physical Thera- 
apy. Among the reports they heard 
were these: 

Venereal Diseases: Long known to 
be vulnerable to heat, gonorrhea and 
syphilis are sometimes treated by 
afflicting their victims with malarial 
fever to raise body temperatures. 
A more perfectly controlable applica- 
tion of the same technique was describ- 
ed by two Los Angeles, Calif., fever 
therapists, Drs. Elmer Belt and Alvin 
W. Felkenberg. Using a fever cabinet 
in combination with sulfanilamide, 
their treatment of gonorrhea cases was 
97% effective, they reported. Less 
resistant cases could be cured by the 
combined treatment after only five 
hours of the artificially induced fever. 
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Also effective in syphilis cases, th. 
fever technique alone was said by |);< 
H. Worley Kendell, Donald L. ):,.. 
and Walter M. Simpson of Dayton ,) 
to have cured patients in an avery, 
of 36 hours of the cabinet treatm. ; 
given in three-hour periods. For the aq. 
vanced syphilitic condition of pare), 
dementia, Dr. A. E. Bennett of the ()). 
versity of Nebraska again resorte: | 
the fever-plus-sulfanilamide treatin.) 
Out of 70 cases so treated, he reporty). 
53% fully recovered, while anothe, 
28% were markedly improved. 

Undulant Fever: Because its sy \\)p- 
toms include pain and swelling of t}, 
joints, undulant fever is too ofte) 
treated by physical therapists as 
of-the-mill arthritis,’ Dr. Harold J. 
Harris of Westport, N. Y., warned. 
Estimating that 10% of the nationa| 
population is infected with the fever. 
prevalent in rural areas because i( 
often contracted by drinking raw ini\k. 
Dr. Harris urged “multiple tests” for 
the disease to overcome its confusi 
with other ailments. 

Wave Trouble: High frequency e}: 
trical currents used in diathe: 
equipment to generate heat in bh: 
tissues often play havoc with p 
and other short wave _ broadcas! 
systems, Dr. Horatio Burt Williams of 
the College of Physicians and § 
geons in New York City told the ( 
gress. He suggested assignment by |! 
FCC of special frequency bands 
medical use. 

ee 


Capsules 

@G Using a 75-ton atom-smasl 
Professor Felix Bloch of Stanford Uni- 
versity and Professor Luis W. Alvarez 
of the University of California hav 
succeeded in measuring the magnetic 
power of the smallest known partic! 
of matter—the neutron—they 4 
nounced last week. They computed 
the neutron’s pulling power at 1.93 
nuclear magnetons. In other words, 
the professors said, it would take 
1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 (on 
trillion trillion) neutrons to equal the 
strength of a small horeshoe magnet 
such as might be purchased at a 5-and- 
10 cent store. 


q Little men can get drunk quicker 
than big men, according to J. H. Ar- 
nette, chemist for the Texas state po- 
lice, but neither size nor habitual 
indulgence can inure anyone to ex- 
cessive doses of liquor. Little men 
reach the alcoholic “saturation point” 
sooner than big men, Arnette asserte«, 
but there is no justification in fact for 
the frequent claim that “I can take 4 
dozen drinks and never show it.” On 
or two pints of whisky drunk rapidly, 
the chemist added breezily, usual!) 
cause death. 


@ Poverty, grief and family troub!es 
may have a direct connection with th¢ 
chronic joint disease of rheumatoid 
arthritis, Drs. Stanley Cobb, Waller 
Bauer and Isabel Whiting suggested !" 
a report to the American Medica! A‘- 
sociation’s Journal. Among 50 sutler- 
ers from the disease, they found /! 
men and women who complained 0! 
“tough times” or “no work.” 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Humane Association 


In a world populated by people not 
always considerate of their fellows or 
of the lower animals that share the 
world with them, there is great need 
for such organizations as the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren and the Society for the Preven- 
‘ion of Cruelty to Animals. These and 
similar groups make up the member- 
ship of the American Humane Associa- 
tion. Last week the Association met 
in Albany, N. Y., to review past work 
and to plan for the future. The dele- 
vates heard these things: 

q A demand by Ernest S. Kavanagh 
of the Massachusetts SPCC for a sur- 
vey of wandering families in the Unit- 
ed States. Calling attention to their 
“appalling living conditions,” he esti- 
mated there were some 330,000 wan- 
dering families in this country. 

@ An appeal to President Roosevelt 
to “inelude animals in the list of sup- 
plies that may not be provided bellig- 
erents.” 


© A suggestion for the “nose print- 
ing” of all dogs, to prevent theft of 
luable pets. 
© A warning that movies have a 
trimental effect on children. “Cer- 
n cases of holdups have been traced 
directly to the inspiration boys gained 
in the theater,” said Charles L. Burt 
of Providence. 

@ An assertion that humane educa- 
tion could save farmers a $12,000,000 
annual loss in meat spoiled by bruis- 
ing. Said Miss Marjorie L. Wyman, 
secretary of the Eastern States Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Association: 
lt costs a farmer a dollar every time 
he kicks a hog.” 

© A speech by Dr. Sydney H. Cole- 

an, president of the Association, 
praising humane treatment received 
by animals in Europe. He said: “Eu- 
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Sermonette 


Newness in Life 


TO ONE has the right to read the 
Bible who does not have a sense 
humor. The Bible says that we 
re old when we can no longer have 
hildren. This really is a subtle 
emotional idea expressing the view 
that you are old when you can see 
thing new in life . . . These peo- 
ple who can see nothing left in life 
to themselves, “This will always 
be the way I will live.’ Seeking to 
lind something new, they read 
tupid and inconsequential books 
that tell them how to persuade peo- 
ple, how to shake hands, and how 
have a good-looking smile ... 
(he reason that this literature sells 
well is that we have stopped read- 
ing the Bible. 
Rev. Dr. C. LESLIE GLENN, 
Christ Episcopal Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



























ropean countries have far outstripped 

the United States in eliminating 

cruelty in slaughtering food animals.” 
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Miracle’s End 


A seraph with wings extended flew 
toward him from the horizon and 
inundated him with pleasure unutter- 
able. At the center of the vision ap- 
peared a cross and the seraph was 
nailed to it. When the vision dis- 
appeared, Francis felt sharp pains 
mingling with the delights of the 
first moment. Disturbed to the center 
of his being, he anxiously sought the 
meaning of it, and then he saw on his 
body the Stigmata of the Crucified. 


In this description of a visitation to 
St. Francis of Assisi in 1224, his bi- 
ographer, Sabatier, records the first 
instance of supposed supernatural in- 
fliction of wounds like those of Christ. 
Last week the most recent example 
of alleged miraculous stigmatization 
came to an end with the death in 
Konnersreuth, Germany, of Theresa 
Neumann, Reported to have suc- 
cumbed to shock on learning of the 
outbreak of the Second World War, 
the famed Roman Catholic lay figure, 
regarded by many as virtually a living 
saint, was 41 years old. 

As was the case with many of the 
90 stigmatized persons (72 of them 
women) recorded in Roman Catholic 
history, Theresa Neumann was said 
by the hundreds who visited her to 
possess the five wounds of Christ’s 
Passion—corresponding to the spear 
thrust in His side and the nails driven 
through His hands and feet. Since 
1928, furthermore, on every Friday 
excepting those from Christmas to the 
third Sunday before Lent and from 
Easter to Pentecost, she claimed to 
experience the sufferings of Christ. 

On these occasions, drops of blood 
exuded from her skin and marks ap- 
peared on her brow as if she had been 
adorned with Christ’s crown of 
thorns. On the 16 remaining Fridays 
of each year she underwent an ec- 
static trance and said that she visual- 
ized the glorious mysteries of Christ’s 
life. 

In addition to producing these phy- 
sical manifestations, Theresa Neu- 
mann’s weekly visitations were said 
to enable her to speak Latin, Hebrew 
and Aramaic, the long-dead language 
of Biblical Palestine. None of these 
tongues was known to her in her nor- 
mal state. 

Beyond her daily Communion wafer 
and wine, she was reported to have 
taken no food since 1923 and no water 
since 1927. After maintaining a 15- 
day vigil at her bedside on one 6cca- 
sion, four nuns testified to her remark- 
able fasting powers. Her body had 
been emaciated since injuries, suffered 
in fighting a fire when she was 20, had 


left her completely paralyzed and 


blind. Claiming to have been cured of 
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Theresa Neumann: A Pope Blessed Her 


both afflictions a few years later, 
Theresa Neumann attributed her re- 
covery to intercession by St. Therese 
of Lisieux. 

Only once did the Roman Catholic 
Church take official cognizance of 
Theresa Neumann’s case, by seeking 
to have her taken to a medical clinic 
for examination, Her father, the vil- 
lage tailor of Konnersreuth, having 
refused permission for such action, 
the Church never pronounced an offi- 
cial verdict on her stigmatization, Be- 
cause eminent physicians later testi- 
fied to the genuineness of her wounds, 
however, and because no one ever 
offered other than a supernatural ex- 
planation of her phenomena, Theresa 
Neumann did receive a letter of bless- 
ing, written in his own hand, from 
Pope Pius XI. 


Briefs & 4 


@ One of the “thou shalt nots” has 
been abolished for thousands of Jew- 
ish children evacuated from London. 
Granting permission for them to eat 
non-kosher food, Chief Rabbi Joseph 
H. Hertz said: “In a national emer- 
gency such as at present all that is 
required of them is to refrain from 
eating forbidden meats and shellfish.” 


q A five-year-old boy, whom Tibet- 
an monks and soothsayers found after 
as many years of searching, has be- 
come the fourteenth Dalai Lama. The 
conclave of leading Tibetan officials of 
Lhasa recently accepted the little Chi- 
nese peasant officially. Ancient Tibet- 
an tradition provides that the infant 
successor to a deceased Dalai Lama be 
chosen from children born at the mo- 
ment of the Lama’s death, The region 
of a prospective Dalai Lama is re- 
vealed by oracles. 


@ The northernmost cathedral in 
the British Empire was dedicated at 
Aklavik, Northwest Territory, Canada. 
Situated at the mouth of the Mae- 
kenzie River on the barren shores of 
the Arctic Sea, the Aklavik Cathedral 
was built entirely by the Eskimos and 
Indians who worship there. 
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‘Let's Be Strong 


HIS is a sorry time for peace- 

loving Americans, a sorry time for 
the millions who look upon militarism 
with revulsion, a sorry time for all 
of us who know deep in our hearts 
that war is no good and that the ma- 
chinery of war is a defiling evil. 

It is a sorry time for us. We be- 
lieve wholeheartedly in mankind’s 
ability to establish a brotherhood such 
as Christ envisioned. We believe com- 
pletely in this ideal, and yet we see 
it thwarted on every side by brute 
force. In such circumstances, what 
must we do? Must we stop dreaming 
our dream, or go on with it, and do 
nothing more? 

At this point in history, the answer 
should be clear. We must go on with 
our dream, but with reservations; we 
must hold fast to our ideal, but we 
must implement it with realism, While 
preaching peace to ourselves and the 
rest of the world, we must stand ready 


Hitler & Napoleon 





Hitler 


Not a-German; came from Austria 


to rule Germany, 
customs official. 


Son of an obscure 


Short, pudgy, pasty-faced. 
Aloof and without intimate friends. 


Given to rapid, bold, ruthless action— 
instinctive genius for power politics. 


Contemptuous of all other forms of 
government but his own. 


Hitler 


Little education—boasts he added 
nothing to his knowledge after 20. 


A frustrated nobody until he was 40. 


A political reactionary throughout 
his life. 


Lazy, lethargic, except when emotion- 
ally aroused. 


Largely dependent on others for or- 
ganization and administration. 
mystical — avoids 


Ascetic, moody, 


women, 


Poses as instrument of God to make 
Germany great. 





EDITORIAL 


HOSE who.seek to understand Adolf Hitler compare him with Napoleon 

Bonaparte more often than with any other figure in history. 
two conquerers seem to have much in common, the differences between them are 
as numerous and perhaps more important than the similarities. 


Similarities 


Differences 









to match our strength with the 
strength of any people. This is some- 
thing that has been forced upon us; 
we do not like it, but we must face 
it; we do not want it, but we must 
accept it. So long as Europe and 
the Orient are at war, we are insecure. 
For our own safety, therefore, we mus! 
make our arms mightier than ever 
before in our peace-time. history. 
WO men have spoken well and 
wisely on this point. They have 
drawn upon a wealth of experience to 
give sober and expert advice. Their 
names are General John J. Pershing, 
commander of American forces in the 
last World War, and Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board in 1917-18. Both have recalled 
how poorly prepared we were 22 
years ago, and both have agreed that 


the lesson of that time should be 
remembered today—that we should 
be ready now for any emergency. 


General Pershing has pointed out 
that the present American Army is a 






Though the 








Napoleon 





Not a Frenchman; came from Corsica 
to rule France. 












Son of an obscure lawyer. 






Short, stocky, ugly. 






Suspicious of all around him. 





Acted swiftly, fearlessly, intuitively— 
instinctive genius for military action. 






Despised rulers and peoples of other 
nations. 








Napoleon 








Well educated, naturally intelligent, 
given to study and reading. 








A power in France before he was 30. 


A youthful radical who turned con- 
servative with power. 






An inveterate, dynamic worker. 
, . 






A military genius who was also an 
expert in civil administration. 











Robust, pleasure-loving — pursued 


women. 









A frank egotist who used France for 
his own ends and said so. 
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We Must Be Calm—and Prepared 


“mere skeleton,” ranking far beh 
the armies of all other major natio 
Under action taken recently by Pr 
dent Roosevelt, it is being built up 
227,000 Regulars and 235,000 Natio: 
Guardsmen. This enlargement, accor 
ing to General Pershing, is altogetl. 
sensible, but it does not go far enough 
In his opinion, our armed manpowe: 
should be at full peace-time statuto 
strength—280,000 Regulars and 424 
000 Guardsmen. 


ELATIVELY, this expansion woul: 

be modest, placing our armed 
force 13th among the armies of the 
world—roughly equal to that of little 
Greece. This would not be a lars 
army; generally speaking, we do not 
need a large army; but we do need 0: 
about this size to make the world s 
for America at a time of insens 
international aggression. 

Holding virtually the same view 

that of General Pershing, Baruch 
had this to say: 


We should get our Army and Nay 
ready. The Army should equip its« 
with the best available machinery ©! 
destruction both for offensive and d 
fensive purposes so as to repel a: 
invader and give the fighting force t! 
best equipment with which to defen: 
themselves. 

These are blunt words, but they 
true. Neither Pershing nor Baruch is 
a jingoistic or emotional man. The) 
are merely experienced realists, an 
we must give ear to them. Unfortu 
nately, though peace to us is the bes! 
of all national blessings, we mus! 
recognize the condition of the ea 
and our close relation to it. And recos- 
nizing it, we must make oursely 
strong; and in our strength, we m: 
be cool, for if our arms are mig!:! 
and our thoughts calm, we and all |! 
is most dear to us will be safe. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


No Time for Fiction 


ROBABLY the same situation pre- 
P vais in all parts of the country, 
but it seems worthy of note anyhow 
that Washingtonians have changed 
their reading habits since the Four 
Horsemen started riding abroad. 

\ccording to the town’s library offi- 
-jals, all sorts of people—young and 
old alike—are giving less and less time 
ty fiction and more and more to fact. 
jocal reading records show an extra- 
ordinary increase in the demand for 
nooks dealing with the politics, his- 
tory, geography and military affairs of 
Furope. Indeed, the change has been 

marked that the library manage- 
uent has set aside special shelves 
loaded with such volumes, Anybody 
come in and take his pick, and 
there’s not a single romantic novel 
ong them, 

Booksellers in the District have 
noted the change, too. According to 
them, they used to sell a lot of frothy 
fiction to jitterbug customers—kids 

ith not much but Kathleen Norris 

| Benny Goodman on their minds. 
it's different now, though, say the 
hook-dealers, The kids have grown 

rious. They’re buying up the heavy, 
factual stuff, as if sensing that this is 
he time for them to know just where 
they and the Four Horsemen fit in. 
Scratch a swing fan, it seems, and you 
tind some wisdom, 

ei 


No Place for Love 
I'S an event of sorts in these times 
when the White House yields any- 
thing but the soberest kind of news, 
so this item deserves special mention. 
li came to light the other day at one 
{ \Mirs. Roosevelt’s pleasant press con- 
ences, 
keep a short story reasonably 
{, the item has to do with parked 
. the White House grounds and a 
sed iron gate. Up until recently. 
could drive onto the grounds and 
. there to your heart’s content, but 
can’t do that any more once dark- 
falls. 
the First Lady has explained, the 
no-parking rule is nof a precau- 
ry measure resulting from the 
opean war. Not atall. The reason 
id it is really less grim than that, 
ng to do chiefly with giddy young 
In fact, the new restriction is 
ted principally against them, be- 
they made up a good part of 
who used to park on the drive- 
under the trees. From now on, 
as the White House may regret 
ey'll have to do their spooning 
here, 
s is not Mrs. Roosevelt’s fault, 
ver; she’s the last person in the 
| who would make it difficult for 
The new ban is simply a matter 
cessity; it had to be applied be- 
parking parties were beginning 
utter up the grounds in a serious 
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Mrs. Roosevelt: It’s Not Her Fault 


way. Anyhow, as the First Lady has 
intimated, the White House driveway 
is no fit place for trysting; there are 
better, more secluded spots, we under- 
stand. 





“No” for Almost All 


F ANY of you Americans feel that 

you must go to Europe at present, 
you had better get in touch with Mrs. 
Ruth B. Shipley. She’ll tell you wheth- 
er you can go or not, and chances are 
she’ll tell you “no”—definitely “no.” 

Mrs. Shipley is a pretty important 
personage in official Washington right 
now. She’s chief of the passport di- 
vision in the State Department, and no 
citizen of the United States can cross 
the Atlantic without her specific say- 
so. You can’t cajole her; she says “no” 
to almost everybody. 

The reason for this is the U. S. Neu- 
irality Act, which forbids Americans 
to go to warring Europe except in 
cases of “imperative necessity.” Under 
the law, as passport czarina of the 
nation, Mrs. Shipley has the job of 
keeping people home so’s they won’t 
get themselves and their country into 
trouble. That’s what she’s been doing 
since September 4, the second day of 
the Second World War. 

Normally, in peace time, Mrs. Ship- 
ley’s division would issue about 250 
passports every day. But with things 
as they are, passport applications have 
dropped to around 8 daily, and Mrs. 
Shipley okays only four or five of 
these. She lets the bars down solely 
for such people as honest-to-goodness 
newspaper correspondents and agents 
of business houses with offices abroad. 
For nearly all others, Europe is like 
a house with scarlet fever, and Mrs. 
Shipley is the board of health who lets 
very few individuals venture inside. 

If you want to travel just for the 
thrill of it, you must make up your 
mind to forget the Atlantic, because 
Mrs. Shipley is a determined woman. 
If you must travel at all, she’ll tell you, 
why not see America first? Of if you 
must have the sea, why not try the Pa- 
cific? For the present at least, our 


Neutrality Act has left that open. 


15 


RHYME & REASON 


APPY the man who can endure the 

highest and the lowest fortune. He, 
who has endured such vicissitudes with 
equanimity, has deprived misfortune of 
its power. 











—SENECA 

We have committed the Golden Rule tu 
memory; now let us commit it to life. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM 


- . 


Alas! how easily things go wrong! 
A sigh too deep, or a kiss too long, 
And then comes a mist and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. 


—GEORGE MacDONALD 


Tell a man that he is brave and you 
help him to become so, 
—CARLYLE 


* - *. 


You must say of nothing, “That is be- 
neath me,” nor feel that anything can be 
out of your power. 

—MIRABEAU 


* * * 


There is no duty we so much under-rate 
as the duty of being happy. 
—R. L, STEVENSON 
Pessimism leads to weakness; optimism 
leads to power, 
—WILLIAM JAMES 
Enjoy the spring of love and youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest; 
For time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year’s nest. 


—LONGFELLOW 


If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no one can take it from him. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


. . *. 


God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and 
ready hands! 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who love honor, men who cannot lie. 


—J. G. HOLLAND 


"Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume; 
And we are weeds without it. 


—COW PER 


But for some trouble and sorrow, we 
should never know half the good there 
is about us. 

—DICKENS 
oe 

There ought to be a system of manners 
in every nation which a well-formed mind 
would be disposed to relish. To make 
us love our country, our country ought 
to be lovely. 

—BURKE 

We have room but for one Language 
here and that is the English Language, for 
we intend to see that the crucible turns 
our people out as Americans of American 
nationality and not as dwellers in a poly- 
glot boarding-house. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 
—LOWELL 
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General Gamelin 


HE fate of France, of Great Britain, 

and perhaps of a good portion of 
the remainder of the civilized world 
is bound up very closely with a little 
man bearing a big title. He is Maurice 
Gustave Gamelin—commander of all 
the Allied Land Forces and chief of 
French land, sea and air defense. 

Last week, as for two weeks previ- 
ously, he was hard at the job he had 
taken up when the diplomats had at 
last shaken their heads and admitted 
they could go no further with Adolf 
Hitler. The job, made many times 
harder by Poland’s inability to stand 
up to German and Russian armies, was 
to penetrate the impenetrable Sieg- 
fried Line of Germany’s western front. 

In the rich Saar Valley, Gamelin 
was exploring the best means of per- 
forming the feat, Pecking away, re- 
connoitering, moving ahead cautious- 
ly, the French soldiers made no dram- 
atic gains to compare with Germany’s 
rout of Poland. But Gamelin is not a 
dramatic man. 

No swashbuckler, Gamelin is adored 
by his troops and respected by the 
people. His government trusts him 
because he has created one of the 
world’s finest military machines. More 
important still, he has the complete 
confidence of his men because of a 
well-earned reputation for gaining 
military objectives with minimum loss 
of life. 


UIET and efficient, Gamelin has, at 

67, more military authority than 
any French officer since Napoleon. 
The honor has been coming to him for 
a long time—perhaps ever since his 
former mentor, General Joseph Joffre, 
referred to him in the last war as “one 
of my red blood corpuscles.” 

The year was 1935 when Gamelin 
replaced General Maxim Weygand as 
commander in chief of the French 
armies; the intervening. years have 
seen France preparing for just such an 
eventuality as the,present conflict; 
and the preparedness can be attrib- 
uted largely to Gamelin’s foresight. 

When Germany occupied the Rhine- 
land in 1936, Gamelin told the French 
government he was ready to resist. 
From the first he opposed the appease- 
ment policy. “Respect cannot be pur- 
chased by concessions,” he said, 

During the Czecho-Slovakian crisis, 
he informed the British that France 
had the finest land army in Europe 
despite the weakness of her air force. 
This was before the Four-Power con- 
ference at Munich, which increased 
rather than decreased Gamelin’s pres- 
tige. His sole superior, Premier 


Edouard Daladier, came to lean more 
and more heavily on his advice. 
General Gamelin made several trips 
to England after the Spring of 1938 
for conferences with British and Pol- 
ish staff officers. 


He had much to do 





with the forging of close plans for the 
co-operation of the British and French 
forces, Before war actually broke out 
his time was taken up with planning 
the complicated operations now being 
applied against Germany. 


HE rise of Maurice Gamelin was 

not meteoric. Like himself, it was 
methodical and certain. He was born 
in Paris, Sept. 20, 1872, in a house on 
the Boulevard St. Germain—just op- 
posite the Ministry of War. His boy- 
hood was spent in an atmosphere 
charged with memories of the disas- 
trous Franco-Prussian War. 

At College Stanislas, the alma mater 
of many famous French generals, he 
showed talent more as a painter than 
a soldier. Here, too, he memorized 
ten lines of prose at night and read a 
book of philosophy a week to disci- 
pline his mind. 

Next, he went 


to Saint Cyr, the 
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Gamelin: His Troops Adore Him 


French West Point, where he finished 
first in his class at the age of 21. The 
school was founded by Napoleon 
whom Gamelin resembles in stature 
and greatly admires. 

Three years of Algerian campaign- 
ing came after graduation from Saint 
Cyr. Gamelin commanded one of the 
small desert posts which army men 
say “have the solitude that makes men 
great.” Upon his return to Paris, an- 
other three years passed in the Army’s 
Geographical Service, and he became 
a master of maps and land strategy. 

But Gamelin’s formal training was 
not over until he attended the Super- 
ior War School where he excelled. His 
teacher, Ferdinand Foch, later com- 
mander in chief of all the allied arm- 
ies, recommended the young officer to 
General Joffre. 

Joffre, then but an engineering offi- 
cer with some colonial experience, 





PATHFINDER 


appreciated the younger man’s k))»\). 
edge of strategy. And when Joffre },.. 
came commander in chief of the ' 
five years later, he kept his “ris}; 
arm” with him as military secre}.;, 

Joffre acknowledged in his mem); 
that Gamelin had drawn up many (5 
his World war orders. Most importay; 
of these concerned the retreat to nq 
stand at the Marne, Gamelin gaye {hp 
idea of a counter-offensive op 
Marne to Joffre and pressed it 
Joffre agreed. On September 6, 1914. 
it was put into action, and the ( 
mans went into retreat. 

The allied command praised J. 
aide; one general described hin 
“smooth, chubby, young offic; 
complete command of himself.” 
ing these war years, Gamelin 
from major to brigadier-genera| 
was well liked by his own troop 
—the second brigade of chasse, 
which he led on the Somme. 
found him approachable and 
pathetic to their complaints. 


FTER the war ended, there 

two notable missions for | 
elin. The first was to Brazil, in 
where the government hoped to « 
teract German influence. In six 
Gamelin organized that repub 
modern army. He found ample | 
too, for horseback riding. and fo 
favorite recreation—reading. <A 
of broad culture, Gamelin is fami 
with Montaigne and the other Fr: 
classical writers. 

Gamelin had no sooner retu: 
from Brazil in 1925, than the 
dated territory of Syria erupted. | 
Ministry of War sent him to pa 
the Druses, fanatical tribesmen 
swooped down from the Leba 
Mountains. The French garriso; 
Soueida was exhausted by a mon! 
siege. Gamelin requisitioned all ca 
in Beyreuth, filled them with troops 
which a French transport had 
brought to Syria, and rushed them | 
the rescue, Gamelin’s quick actio 
saved the day. 

Shortly afterwards a train on wh 
he was passenger was brought to 4 
stop by a sabotaged track in the hear! 
of hostile territory. While the smal! 
guard stood ready for an attack at 
moment, Gamelin calmly got out and 
supervised repairing of the rails 

In time, he calmed Damascus ané 
the whole of Syria. The Ministry of 


War described his actions as 
tremely vigorous and noteworthy 


The Druse remain loyal to Fra 
today. 

After the Syrian adventure, Ga 
lin returned to Paris once more, 
at the age of fifty-five he married. 
day, white haired and blue-eve: 
belies his years with his erect 
tary carriage. Though no | 
thought shy and retiring, he ren 
first, last, and always a soldier 
a keen memory and a flair for ¢ 
raphy. The line of one of his 
favorite philosophers, Henri Berg: 
has often been used to describe / 
Maurice Gamelin “thinks like a mat 
of action and acts like a man 
thought.” 


j 
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Sept. 30, 1939 


NAMES 


en route for the United States last 
eek with his wife was ARTURO 
rOSCANINI, world’s greatest sym- 
my orchestra conductor. “I am not 
var refugee,” said the maestro, who 
has been living in Switzerland. “I’m 
iust going back to work.” Cautioned 











of dangers that may now lurk in the 


\tlantic, he insisted he must get to 
New York for the opening of the musi- 
season “submarines or no sub- 
rines.” 
in a Louisiana Federal court, JAMES 
ONROE SMITH, ex-president of 
|ouisiana State University, and SEY- 
‘OUR WEISS, key figure in the tight 


political machine built up by the late 
HUEY LONG, were sentenced to two 


a half years each in prison for 
« the mails in a conspiracy to bilk 
University. Sentenced to lighter 
is were three other men involved 
the plot. 


Of for Europe was GROVER A. 


\V HALEN, President of the New York 
\World’s Fair, on a diflicult mission to 


rsuade foreign governments to con- 
ue their participation in the great 
nival next year. Just before sail- 
ve, Whalen secured the promise of 


Mayor FIORELLO LaGUARDIA to 


ike a similar junket to South Amer- 

ca “if it can do the Fair any good.” 

st year, Whalen prophesied there 

uld be no war in 1939 “because 

irope is too busy thinking and talk- 

« about the New York World’s Fair.’ 

Because “I now feel 1 am ready to 

ter upon a career of public service,” 

\LFRED E. SMITH, Jr., 38-year-old 

mn of New York’s famous “Happy 

\Varrior,” announced his candidacy 

r the New York City Council. Under 

proportional representation sys- 

he will run as a member of no 

ty. “I spoke to my father about it 

uple of months ago,” young Smith 

!. “All he said was, ‘All right if 
want to. Go to it.” 

inted in blue ink on pink paper, a 

ige effort was published in New 

k City as the first book for chil- 

1 written by GERTRUDE STEIN, 

horess whose literary eccentricities 

e been the bane of many critics. 

in The World Is Round, Miss Stein 

a little girl called Rose (“I am 

tle girl and my name is Rose, Rose 

y name. Why am I a little girl 

why is my name Rose?”) and a 

boy called Willie (“My name is 

ie Lam not like Rose. I would be 

ie whatever arose.”) through a 

ling maze of circumlocution. Typi- 

ouplet: 


ill is a mountain, a cow is a cat, 
ver is heating and where is she at. 


he publishers, in their advice to 
cents who might have to read the 
k to their young, seemed somewhat 
cted with the Stein style: “Don’t 
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Miss Stein: Read Faster, Faster, Faster 


bother about the commas which aren’t 
there, read the words. Don’t worry 
about the sense that is there, read the 
words faster. If you have any trouble, 
read faster and faster until you don’t.” 


In Berlin, an official representative 
of WILHELM II, once Kaiser of Im- 
perial Germany, announced that every 
member of the house of HOHENZOL- 
LERN able to bear arms was fighting 
for Hitler’s Reich. Eight sons and 
grandsons of the Kaiser, the spokes- 
man said, were at the front. Simul- 
taneously, a report from the eastern 
front said that 24-year-old Prince 
OSKAR, grandson of the Kaiser, had 
been killed in action “somewhere in 
Poland.” 

When the taxi that was taking him 
to the airport at Newark, N. J., broke 
down, ORSON WELLES, bearded, 
youthful playwright and producer, 
climbed out to hitch a ride. Car after 
car whizzed by his waggling thumb. 
Finally, he rattled into the airport atop 
a garbage truck, just in time to catch 
his plane. 

At Pall Mall, Tenn., ALVIN C. YORK, 
Jr., son of the U. S. Army sergeant 
who, single-handed, captured a Ger- 
man machine gun battalion of 132 men 
in the last war, announced he was 
ready to take up against Germany 
where his father had left off. But 
young York wants to join the Navy, to 
his father’s great disgust. “The in- 
fantry,” said Alvin Sr., “is the only 
place for a Tennessee rifleman.” 

Reports from London said _ that 
KERMIT ROOSEVELT, 49-year-old 
son of the late President THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, would abandon his 
U. S. citizenship and become a British 
subject in order to take a post in the 
government under his old friend WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL, now First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Refusing to make a 
formal denial, Roosevelt nevertheless 
insisted that “there’s nothing to it.” 
In New York, however, his wife said 
she was “not at all surprised.” 


17 
MOVIE WORLD 


Hollywood: War Optimism 


First effect of the Second World 
War on Hollywood’s movie industry 
was to throw it into near panic. 
Forty-five per cent of the $2,000,000,- 
000 industry’s revenue comes from 
foreign countries, and the major part 
of that from England and France. 
With movie theaters in those two 
countries immediately shut down at 
the declaration of war, Hollywood 
saw its foreign market go glimmering. 

But last week, after second thought, 
Hollywood producers were more opti- 
mistic. Chief reason for this was that 
although British and French produc- 
ers were completely inactive, or near- 
ly so, movie theaters in those coun- 
iries were reopening. With these 
theaters unable to get films from their 
own producers, it was reasoned, they 
would increase their demands for the 
Hollywood supply. It was also be- 
lieved that disappearance of British- 
French competition would leave 
American films largely dominant in 
the world market, Finally, Hollywood 
brightened in anticipation of increased 
domestic attendance, an increase sim- 
lar to that during the First World War, 

To be on the safe side, however, 
Hollywood studios began cutting costs 
of current productions. On whether 
war or escapist films should dominate 
their production schedules, there was 
a difference of opinion, Warner 
Brothers dropped “Underground,” a 
story of anti-Nazi activity within Ger- 
many, and planned a series of come- 
dies for the war season, On the other 
hand, Samuel Goldwyn prepared to 
show “Blackout Over Europe.” Charles 
Chaplin continued work on “The Dic- 
tator,” Paramount bought “Battalion 
of Death” (based on a “suicide” organ- 
ization being formed to aid the French 
army), and Universal announced its 
intention of re-issuing “All Quiet on 
the Western Front” and its sequel 
“The Road Back.” In the latter film, 
scenes once deleted because of objec- 
lions from the Nazi government were 
to be reinserted. 














You'll Be Seeing 


The Real Glory (United Artists): 
Like most Samuel Goldwyn produc- 
tions, “The Real Glory” is a handsome 
and lavish show. But it is more than 
that. For blood-and-thunder melo- 
drama on a big scale, it is probably 
unsurpassed by anything vet shown 
this season. The time is 1906. Gary 
Cooper, an Army doctor, is left behind 
in the Philippines with four other 
U. S. Army representatives by the 
withdrawing American army of occu- 
pation. Their job is to form a native 
constabulary capable of maintaining 
order against attacks of bolo-swinging 
Moros. In a surfeit of bloody action, 
the tight-lipped Cooper leads the con- 
stabulary in a rout of the Moros, con- 
quers a plague, wins the love of his 
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commanding officer’s daughter, and 
launches the islands on a self-govern- 
ing project. Liberty has undoubtedly 
been taken with actual historical 
events, but it’s a dramatic and excit- 
ing adventure story. Cooper’s excel- 
lent performance is bulwarked by the 
work of Andrea Leeds as his beloved, 
David Niven as a devil-may-care lieu- 
tenant and Broderick Crawford as an 
orchid-loving regular. 

* * * 

Blackmail (M-G-M): Edward G. 
Robinson again is in the toils of the 
law, but this time he’s the innocent 
victim of a frame-up. Escaping from 
a chain gang to which he has been 
unjustly sent, he begins life anew as 
a dygamiter of oil well fires, a devoted 
husband of Ruth Hussey, and the hap- 
py father of Bobs Watson. But his 
original nemesis, brilliantly played by 
Gene Lockhart, wrecks his plans and 
sends him back to the chain gang, 
meanwhile stealing his. pet oil well. 
Ultimately, of course, Robinson es- 
capes again, wrings a dramatic con- 
fession out of Lockhart and “goes 
straight” unmolested. Grimly played, 
“Blackmail,” though effective in its 
way, could have been even more ef- 
fective if Lockhart had been allowed 
more footage for his dirty work. 

o + * 

Five Little Peppers (Columbia): 
Here is a simple comedy-drama based 
on the book for young girls, “Five 
Little Peppers and How They Grew,” 
by Margaret Sidney. Sympathetically 
and unpretentiously handled, it re- 
lates the difficulties of Polly Pepper 
(Edith Fellows) in managing the 
Pepper household while her mother 
(Dorothy Peterson) works in a fac- 
tory. Polly thaws out a rich and 
gruff old man (Clarence Kolb) to such 
an extent that he makes her a part- 
ner in ownership of a mine and takes 
the whole Pepper family into his 
home. For the family, the film is well- 
paced, unobjectionable entertainment. 

Stop, Look and Love (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): Here is another 
“screwball” comedy of the “You Can’t 
Take It With You” school, involving 
the efforts of an unconventional mid- 
dle class suburban family to push an 
unwilling daughter into marriage, A 
light and unpretentious minor produc- 
tion, it is pleasant entertainment even 
though its biggest names are those of 
William Frawley and Jean Rogers. 

o . 7 

The Day the Bookies Wept (R-K-O): 
This is a silly but tremendously amus- 
ing farce of horse-racing. Tired of 
continual losses on other men’s horses, 
a group of cab drivers buy one of 
their own, named Hiccup. The cab- 
bies choose as his trainer a pigeon- 
fancier, adenoidal Joe Penner. Hiccup 
repeatedly comes in last until his 
owners discover he thrives on al- 
cohol. Before the big race, they super- 
charge him with a keg of beer and 
play him heavily on the nose. Then 
the bookies weep. Provided with 
unusually funny lines, the mugging 
Penner turns in a top performance. 
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Depression’s Toll 


What has the depression cost Amer- 
ica? If that giant economic disaster 
had not struck the United States in 
1929, what might our national economy 
look like today? 


Last week a good guess was made 
at the answers to these questions. Con- 
tained in a report on The Structure 
of American Economy submitted to 
President Roosevelt by the National 
Resources Committee, this estimate 
placed the 1930-37 depression loss in 
national income, as the result of un- 
employed men, machines and dollars, 
at over $200,000,000,000 of 1929 value. 


Random Statistics 


EMBER companies of the “Plate 

Glass Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica” are expecting this year to pro- 
duce about 110 million square feet 
of polishéd plate glass ... @ Ac- 
cording to reports from the Sinai 
Peninsula, nomadic Arabs are anxi- 
ous to travel on wheels, being will- 
ing to pay as much as 10 camels as 
the price of one auto ... @ Some 
economists in the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics hold that 
America’s national income must 
reach 85 to 90 billion dollars a year 
before the problem of unemploy- 
ment can be brought to an end... 
g Since President Roosevelt recent- 
ly proclaimed the mandatory arms 
embargo in the European war, the 
State Department has revoked li- 
censes for the exportation of more 
than 50 million dollars worth of 
arms ... @ This year American 
freight trains are each traveling at 
the rate of 405 miles every day, 
showing a substantial increase over 
ihe rate of freight activity in re- 
cent years... @ The world’s big- 
gest typewriter factory is in Hart- 
ford, Conn. It is operated by the 
Underwood Company, which has 
just completed manufacture of its 
5,000,000th office-size typewriter... 
q@ Every year in the United States 
women spend approximately 25 mil- 
lion dollars for bathing suits ... 
q Americans may now buy at least 
215 kinds of canned foodstuffs. The 
list includes 47 varieties of vege- 
tables, 37 different soups and 33 
fruits of varying labels. 

































If this huge sum had been employed 


in housing, every American family 
today might have a new $6,000 house. 
If it had gone into railroads, the whole 
present American rail system could 
have been scrapped and rebuilt five 
times over. 

The Committee was headed by Sec- 
retary of Interior Harold Ickes and 
composed of other Cabinet members 
and technical experts. To arrive at 
its estimate the committee utilized a 
potential national income figure “de- 
rived by connecting the averages of 
real national income, 1923-29, with the 
estimate of real national income for 
1938, corresponding to full practical 


employment, with a compound inter 





curve.” On this basis, losses for i: 
vidual years are as follows: 
Potential 
Real Real Los 
National National t 
Year Income Income Dep: 
(Billions of 1929 dollars) 
1929 81.1 79.8 
1930 70.2 82.0 l 
1931 60.4 84.5 24 
1932 49 8 86.9 3 
1933 535.2 89.5 34 
1934 62.8 92.3 2 
1935 67.2 94.9 2 
1936 76.7 97.7 ) 
1937 81.0 100.5 1 
Total loss 204 


Not altogether an academic exercise 
the Committee’s hindsight was intend 
ed to spur the hunt for an answer to 
what it regards as “the basic prob! 
facing economic statesmanship toda 
How can we get effective use of 
resources, yet at the same time 
serve the underlying values in our t 
dition of liberty and democra 
For while the report’s evidence o 
“discrepancy between rich resour 
and poor living results” may prod 
a “sense of social frustration,” 
Committee thought that it might 
show the nation a great opportu: 
for “a much higher standard of |i 
ing than is now being obtained.” 

As to whether national awareness of 
wasted resources, either through ruth- 
less exploitation or idleness of me: 
machines ond dollars, will “work its: 
out in socially destructive or socia!! 
constructive ways,” the report warned 
that America must consider how long 
a time it has to seek a democratic solu 
tion. America’s time is not unlimited 
the Committee said laconically, and i! 


a democratic solution is not found, 
“other means will undoubtedly 
sought.” 

Sah Aaa <i 


Beneficial Bumpers 


@ Wheat: Estimated production 
736,115,000 bushels; surplus on hand 


254,000,000 bushels; normal need 
680,000,000 bushels. 
@ Corn: Estimated production 


2,523,092,000 bushels; surplus on hand 
—500,000,000 bushels; normal needs 
2,755,000,000 bushels. 

@ Cotton: Estimated production 
12,380,000 bales; surplus on hand 
14,250,000 “bales; normal needs—!!.- 
000,000 bales. 


A year ago, such figures from the 
latest estimates of the Federal Crop 
Reporting Board would have meat! 
trouble and gloom for U. S. fartecrs 
Last week, U. S. farmers were viewing 
the prospect of bumper crops all alons 
the line with perfect equanimity. He: 
son for their optimism lay in ano! 
Federal report, this one from the 1 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


@ Wheat: Up 21 cents a _ bush 
prices now above loan values; expor'! 
increased. 

@ Corn: Up 15 cents a bushel sim 
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September 1; increased demand for 
livestock expected to widen market. 

e Cotton: Up % a bale in the first 
week of war; domestic consumption 
increased sharply; exports greatly re- 
stricted since war’s outbreak. 


Into its cheering forecast, the BAE 
iniected a note of caution: farmers 
should not dream of a “run-away war 
hoom.” This warning was repeated by 
\vriculture Secretary Henry Wallace, 
who declared that “the post-war sit- 

tion for agriculture is straight hell.” 
rhough the farmer deserved prices 
til] higher than those he was getting, 


the Secretary said, speculation and 
profiteering would not be tolerated. 
rhat Wallace was not unaffected by 


the farmers’ optimism, however, be- 
came apparent when, despite the pros- 
pect of a huge corn crop, he decided 
iot to hold a referendum on marketing 
quotas for the grain. Increased live- 
stock production, he explained, should 
keep the sapply at manageable levels. 
aie SIN cinta stat 


Schwab, Steelmake 


At the age of 77, a tired old man 
died in New York City last week. And 

ith the death of Charles Michael 
Schwab, one more page was turned in 
the American industrial saga. 

Schwab probably would have been 
up with the leaders in any field; he 

|. it seemed, the “Midas touch.” As 

turned out, his field became steel. 
He lived to inspire the formation of 
United States Steel Corporation, 
become chairman of the board of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and vir- 
lv rule the American steel indus- 

rv for half a century. 

Schwab was born, the son of a 

very stable proprietor, in Williams- 
burg, Pa. Schooling consisted of a 

ublic school education and two years 

t St. Francis College in Loretto, Pa. 

\t 18, he went to work as a grocer’s 

erk for $2.50 a week and board. 

this, he advanced to a job driving 

kes at one dollar a day. In three 

Schwab was chief of the mill’s 
engineering force. 

When, at 21, his salary had risen to 
‘200 a month, he married Miss Emma 
She wasn’t the “boss’s daug- 
ler” but her father was the first steel 

ks chemist in this country. From 
father-in-law, Schwab gained an 
erest in the chemical side of steel. 

\s superintendent of mills in Brad- 

and Homestead, Pa., Schwab at- 

ed the attention of Andrew Car- 

He offered Schwab a _ vice- 

dency in the Carnegie Steel Com- 

pany. Schwab refused it but in 1897 

( cepted the presidency. 

Four years after, Schwab attended 

er at which he made a half-hour 

eech. Result of the speech, which 

been an appeal for a giant steel 

iny merging Carnegie and J. P. 

in steel interests, was the forma- 

f the United States Steel Corpo- 

Within another two years, 

ib was president of U. S. Steel 
arning $2,000,000 a year. 

hat admiring associates and envi- 

competitors alike called the “Mi- 

touch” was everywhere evident in 

ab’s work. U. S. Steel soon be- 


1) kev, 


} 





International 


Schwab: Not Much Was Left After 1938 


came one of the great corporations of 
all time, but Schwab resigned after 
three years as president to run the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Pur- 
chasing Bethlehem for $15,000,000, 
Schwab built it up into a concern with 
gross assets of more than $700,000,000. 

Schwab got most of the things he 
wanted out of life: a 75-room mansion 
on Gotham’s Riverside Drive, an art 
gallery of old masters, all the money 
he could ever use. But in January, 
1938, Mrs. Schwab died. After that, 
there wasn’t much left for the affable 
gentleman who liked to refer to him- 
self as the “old steel puddler.” 


Briefs = ea 


q U.S. fisheries last year produced 
canned fish and fish by-products worth 
$113,861,000, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries. Of this total, 
Alaska produced $39,132,000, or 34 per 
cent. Most important canned fish was 
salmon; 7,280,000 cases of it produced 
in 1938 were worth $42,366,000. 


@ This month, U. S. farmers are 
working an average of 11.7 hours a 
day, while their hired hands have an 
average work day of 10.1 hours, the 
Agriculture Department reported last 
week. From statistics gathered by 
Federal crop correspondents, the De- 
partment learned that the farmer’s 
work day ranged from 10.3 hours in 
Florida to 12.9 in North Dakota, and 
the hired hand’s from 8.6 hours in 
Nevada to 11.5 in North Dakota. 
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EDUCATION 


Children in the Country 


In modern war, children suffer. 
They suffer not only because their 
fathers may be killed, but because 
they, too, may be killed or crippled in 
behind-the-lines bombing raids. Last 
week, with the Second World War 
well under way, Britain’s plan for 
safeguarding its children from air 
raids had been successfully carried 
through its first stages. 








The British plan was to evacuate 
1,317,000 school children from London 
and 28 other cities in England and 
Scotland to comparatively safe rural 
areas. Two days before Britain de- 
clared war, the mass exodus—great- 
est in modern history—began. 

Last week, the young “refugees” 
were settling down. Some were 
housed in small workmen’s homes, 
others on farms, still others on rich 
country estates and reconditioned va- 
cant houses. Toward their upkeep, 
the British government was contribut- 
ing $2.25 a head a week, 

Though some of the transplanted 
children were surly and unruly, the 
majority accepted their new environ- 
ment with good grace. They helped 
with farm chores, learning how to 
milk and feed livestock. 

The mass migration, however, pro- 
duced special problems. Overtaxed by 
the influx, rural schools were being 
operated in two shifts—one for village 
children, the other for their city col- 
leagues, under city teachers. As a 
result, city teachers were hard put 
to devise entertainment for their 
charges in their free time. 

Moreover, some rural hosts were 
finding handling of their strange 
guests difficult. Frosty old maids were 
studying pamphlets on child care is- 
sued by the Board of Education, Some 
country people with children of their 
own tended to look upon their city 
guests as disruptive influences. Never- 
theless, most of them gritted their 
teeth and bore it. Said one farmer 
who was housing six city children in 
addition to his own three: 

“Nobody likes having strangers in 
his home, but we’ll just have to lump 
it, won’t we? It’s one way of doing 
our bit for the country, you know.” 
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U. S. & NEUTRALITY— 


(Continued from page 3) 


that a war was threatening which 
would make later revision more dif- 
ficult. 

Finally the House, by a scant dozen 
votes, passed the Bloom bill, a compro- 
mise which put planes and trucks in a 
cash and carry category but kept arms 
and ammunition under an automatic 
wartime embargo. The Senate, how- 
ever, was not willing to go even this 
far. There, a few weeks before the 
session ended, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee voted 12 to 11 to postpone 
all neutrality legislation until “the next 
session of Congress.” 

This impasse put the U. S. in a pe- 
culiar position. Under the amputated 
Neutrality Act, it could sell and ship 
to any belligerent country raw ma- 
terials, food, clothing, fuel and manu- 
factured goods other than munitions— 
in short, about 90 per cent 
of the things any govern- 
ment must have to wage 
modern warfare. But to no 
belligerent could it sell or 
ship the other 10 per cent—- 
arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war, 

This was the situation 
President Roosevelt called 
the special session to 
change. In his view, and 
in the view of many others 
of all political convictions, 
the present Neutrality Act 
did not make America neu- 
tral at all. They advanced 
three arguments: 


















1) Despite the Neutrality 
Act, it is absurd to say that 
America is neutral in its 
sympathies, In a recent Gal- 
lup poll, 82 per cent of thc 
people blamed Hitler fo: 
starting the war; at least 
that proportion fervently 
hopes that Germany will be 
beaten. Further, it is to 
America’s own best inter- 
ests that Germany should 
be beaten; otherwise this 
nation will lose powerful 
friends abroad and be ex- 
posed to the threat of Nazi 
penetration in the Americas 

2) Despite the Neutrality 
Act, America is “interven- 
ing” commercially in Europe’s fight- 
by selling belligerents oil, cotton, iron, 
steel and a hundred and one other 
things without which modern warfare 
is impossible. It is ridiculous, there- 
for, to embargo munitions alone when 
such action injures America’s friends. 
the only logical alternatives are to 
sell to everyone or sell to no one. 
Since the latter course would mean the 
death of American trade with most of 
the world (not only with belligerents, 
but with neutrals who could trans-ship 
to belligerents), not even the most 
ardent isolationists favor it. 

3) The Neutrality Act is not, never 
has been and cannot be impartial—it 
operates inevitably to the advantage 
of one side or the other. In the pres- 
ent conflict, it aids Germany. Lack- 
ing ships and fenced in by blockades, 
the Reich could not obtain American 
supplies in any case; Britain and 
France could and would. The embargo 


cases 


trade 
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The Neutrality Issue 


PRESENT LAW 


Sale or shipment of arms, 
ammunition or implements 
of war 
forbidden. No restrictions 
on sale or shipment of other 
materials. 


American ships allowed to 
go wherever 
law permits. 


Americans 
travel on belligerent ships 
in north 
icans permitted to travel to 
Europe 


Americans 


ligerent 
commercial 
short-term loans permitted. 


Solicitation of funds for bel- 
ligerent 
bidden. Solicitation of funds 
for relief of human suffer- 
belligerent 
permitted under State De- 
partment supervision. 


puts America in the unneutral and 
unwise position of aiding an aggres- 
sor, against its own best interests. 


Impelled by such convictions, the 
anti-embargo forces prepared several 
different scalpels with which to oper- 
ate on the Neutrality Act. On the spe- 
cial session’s docket were at least four 
different proposals for revision: 

©@ The Pittman bill, conceived by 
Democratic Senator Key Pittman of 
Nevada, would probably be the Admin- 
istration’s first choice. It would per- 
mit sales of any materials, including 
arms, ammunition and implements of 
war, to any belligerent which paid 
cash and used its own bottoms for 
transportation; outlaw American ship- 
ping to belligerents; authorize the 
President to designate danger zones 
from which U, S. vessels and citizens 
would be barred. 

e A probable second choice would 
be the King bill. Senator William H. 


to any belligerent 
advance. 


foreign vessels. 


international 





forbidden to 
Atlantic. Amer- 


in U. S. ships in necessity.” 


of “imperative ne- 
cessity.” 





forbidden’ to No. change. 
securities of bel- 
nations. Ordinary 


credits and 


No change. 
governments for- 


nations 


King, Utah Democrat, proposes simply 
outright repeal of all neutrality legis- 


lation. American relations with bel- 
ligerents would then be managed 
through Presidential orders, similar 
to those in the recent proclamations of 
U. S. neutrality. 


e The Bloom bill, passed by the 
House last session, might make an ac- 
ceptable compromise if a deadlock 
developed over more sweeping chang- 
es. Sired by Rep. Sol Bloom, New 
York Democrat, it would keep arms 
and ammunition under a mandatory 
embargo; permit other materials, in- 
cluding implements of war (planes, 
trucks, tanks, etc.), to be shipped in 
U. S. vessels provided cash were paid 
in advance; permit Americans to travel 
in belligerent ships at their own risk. 

e An extreme measure, with little 





PROPOSED CHANGE 
Sale of all materials to bel- 
ligerents permitted, provid- 
ed cash payment is made in 
All shipments to 
belligerents to be made in 


American ships forbidden to 
enter danger zones to be 
designated by the President. 


Americans forbidden to en- 
ter danger zones to be desig- 
nated by the President, ex- 
cept in cases of “imperative 
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prospect of success, is the Thomas },j\), 
Senator Elbert Thomas, Utah }, 
crat, would permit the Preside) 
embargo all exports to nations 
nated by him as treaty-breakin 
gressors and to permit exports { 
other side. 

Over any of these proposals 
Administration faces a stiff batt): 
well-knit isolationist bloc has s) 
to wage a “last-ditch fight” to 
the arms embargo on the s! 
books. Leaders in this fight are 
Republican Senators—Gerald N: 
North Dakota, William Borah of |: 
Hiram Johnson of California an: 
thur Vandenberg of Michigan. 
neutrality is not a partisan issu 
this quartet can count on the su 
of men outside the G. O. P. 
Democratic Senator Bennett Cla 
Missouri and Progressive Se: 
Robert LaFollette of Wisconsin. 

During the past fortnight, the i 
tionist warriors have | 
to the stump and the 1 
with a verbal bar 
which revealed both | 
beliefs and their tac! 
They are sincerely 
vinced that America j 
serious danger of inyol\: 
ment in the European \ 


- 








They believe that ey 
risk of involvement, ho 
ever slight, should | 


avoided; that every pr: 
caution, however dow)! ful. 
should be taken, The ar 
embargo seems to them oi 













safeguard against Amer- 
ican involvement; there 
fore, they will do thei 


utmost to preserve it. 

The isolationist cause go! 
a boost last week from an 
unexpected quarter — Sv 
viet Russia. Stalin’s cyni 
eal, ruthless decisio: 
stab dying Poland in 
back strengthened th« 
gument in this country | 
the whole European 
flict was nothing 0 
than a bloody struggl 
land and power, and | 
America should do ev: 
thing possible to stay 
of it. 

The isolationists’ “last ditch” {is 
will be defensive. On the specia! 
sion agenda are several bills desi 
to restrict, rather than ease, the P 
dent’s wartime powers. Senator \ 
for example, would prohibit all stu 
ments of American arms, ammunil!0o! 
and implements of war to non-A! 
ican nations in time of peace or ° 
alike. But such plans have 
chance, and the _  isolationists 
be well satisfied if they can keep | 
arms embargo in its present form. 

To accomplish this, they will ars' 
that a vote against the embargo 
vote for war. Thus they have alread 
assumed the name “peace bloc.” 
plying that their opponents const!! 

a “war bloc.” In the early argun 
Nye held that “we cannot hope t 
both in and out of Europe’s war 
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omas Wij, the same time.” Borah declared 
th Deng «veepingly that repealing the em- 
Sident | hargo would be practically the same 
MS desix. thing as going to war, Vandenberg, 
akin ore soberly, summed up the entire 
rts ti ‘solationist viewpoint: 

“| frankly question whether we can 
sals pecome an arsenal for one belligerent 
battle. ithout being a target for the other.” 
> Picking up this refrain, Senator 

ad Clark, who saw active service over- 
F = seas as an infantry captain in the First 
wh World War and was the American 
: tesion’s first National Commander, 
of | Wi d that “by repealing the arms 
| _— eybargo, We Shall again deliberately 
sm et our feet on the path which inevi- 
gd leads to war.” Clark rejected 
P rm “isolationist,” saying that he 
Cla is colleagues were really “insu- 
S, ists,” since “we are trying to in- 
- this country against the danger 
a. ing set afire... 
at Of this sort of talk, the special ses- 
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Ay Pittman Leads the Fight for Revision 
itry | 
an was expected to hear much. The 
g nistration would like to keep 
gol, trality debate to a minimum, be- 
nd t it has no desire to suggest to 
. eve ope that America, at this crucial 
stay c, stands divided over foreign pol- 
But the “peace bloc” has insisted 
h” fi: ull and free discussion,” and the 
cial solationists, conscious of the deep 
lesigned cerity of their opponents’ views, 
e P igree to hear them out. 
for the end, however, indications 
ull s! last week that the Administra- 
auinitic ould have its way. Before call- 
n-Amie! . the specia] session, President 
or elt talked by long distance 
re jitth with scores of Congressmen. 
ts 'notlicial White House reports said he 
eep | sure of a comfortable majority 
orm. eutrality revision. Bloom an- 
HW argu ed he had questioned 38 repre- 
"20 ‘ntatives who voted against outright 
alread | of the Neutrality Act at the last 
rc,” ; 32 of them, he reported, were 
instil ready to vote for such repeal. 
um st indication of all came from the 
re to | ‘ec Foreign Affairs Committee, 
war will be the crucible of any 





come to bother it, 


neutrality revision, At the last ses- 
sion, the committee voted 12 to 11 
against action, which meant against 


revision, Now three of its members— 
Walter George, Georgia Democrat; 


Guy Gillette, lowa Democrat; Wallace 
White, Maine Republican—have come 
out publicly for repeal of the arms em- 
bargo, although al] three voted last 
lime to postpone action. 

The Administration would like to 
keep the special session short and 
sweet, President Roosevelt has said 
he will seek no legislation aside from 
neutrality revision, But even if the 
anticipated fight over that thorny 
problem should be cut short, chances 
for swift action and speedy adjourn- 
ment last week seemed dim. 


Other legislation connected with 


the war is due to make at least a show- 
ing. A fresh attempt is scheduled to 
pass the Ludlow amendment to com- 
pel a national referendum before the 
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Bloom’s Bill May Provide a Compromise 


government could declare war. Others 
would like to see measures taken to 
curb war profiteering. Exporters have 
petitioned for action to provide Fed- 
eral war risk insurance for American 
cargoes threatened by war at sea. 
Some isolationists feel that, no matter 
what work is before it, Congress 
should sit in continuous session while 
ihe war is on to make certain that | 
nothing is done which might involve 
the nation. Lastly, there are legisla- 
tors who, war or no war, will try to 
cram through their pet domestic proj- 
ects. 

But whatever extraneous problems 
the special session 
will concentrate on the great issue of 
the day—war and how to avoid it. No 
American wants his country to go to 
war. Some see isolation as insurance 
against involvement; others believe 
that unless America faces facts, war 
will ultimately come to it. The basic 
problem is one of method—the meth- 
od of making a war-torn world safe 
for America. That problem the peo- 
ple’s lawmakers must decide. 





Isn’t This Why 
You Are Constipated? 


What do you eat for breakfast? 
Coffee, toast, maybe some eggs? 
What do you eat for lunch and 
dinner? White bread, meat, pota- 
toes? It’s little wonder you’re con- 
stipated. You probably don’t eat 
enough “bulk.’”’ And “bulk” 
doesn’t mean the amount you 
eat. It’s a kind of food that forms 
a soft “bulky” mass in the intes- 
tines and helps a movement. If 
this is your trouble, may we sug- 
gest a crunchy toasted cereal— 
Kellogg’s All-Bran—for breakfast. 
All-Bran is a natural food, not a 
medicine — but it’s particularly 
rich in “bulk.” Being so, it can 
help you not only to get regular 
but to keep regular. You won't 
have to endure constipation, you 
can avoid it. Eat it daily and 
drink plenty of water. Tear out 
this advertisement and send to 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
for two free individual packages 
of All-Bran. P-16 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted, we will beau- 
tifully enlarge any snapshot, photo, Kodak 
icture, print or negative to 6x7 inches 
REE—i you enclose this ad with 
10c for return mailing. information, on 
hand tinting in natural colores with a 
FREE fame, sent immediately. Your 
original returned with your free en- 
largement. Look over your pictures 
now and send your favorite snapshot or 
negative roger, as this free offer is 
limited. DEA STUDIOS, Dept. 360, 
118 WN. 15th St., Omaha, Neb. 


MAIL ME TO MAKE MONEY 


Earn extra money quickly by introducing our unusual 
metal dish cloth, ‘‘Dolly Duzit Golden Sponge,’ to 
friends and neighbors. Popular, low cost, profitable 
repeat business. Clip and mail this ad with your 
name and address for FREE SAMPLE and ful] details 
Special Christmas offer. Act now. 


SPRINGFIELD WIRE & TINSEL COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Odd Numbers 


Here are some interesting things to 
do with numbers. A not generally 
known mathematical fact is that every 
number between 11 and 1,111,111,111,- 
111,111,111, composed entirely ef ones, 
may be divided by some numbers be- 
sides 1 and the number itself, without 
leaving a remainder. For instance, 
111 may be divided by 3 and 37. The 
number 11,111,111,111,111,111 may be 
divided by only two numbers—2,071,- 
723 and 5,363,222,357. Now see if you 
can discover or work out the numbers 
that will divide evenly into such com- 
binations of ones as 1,111; 11,111; 
111,111; 1,111,111 and so on. 





Brain Teaser 


From Hutchinson, Kans., G. W. 
Lawrence sent this week’s poser: The 
mother of George, Jim and Robert 
baked a cake for them and left it for 
the boys to divide. George, being the 
oldest, took the first piece, which was 
equal to one-sixth of the whole cake. 
Then Jim cut off one-fifth of what 
George had left, and Robert cut off 
one-fourth of what Jim had left. After 
eating their first helping, the boys 
came back for more, George again 
took the first cutting, taking one-third 
of what was there. Jim and Robert 
then agreed to divide the balance 
equally between them, What part of 
the cake did each boy get? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The num- 
ber of trees left standing in the or- 
chard was 192. 

————_-->-—o———-—— 


Drawing Puzzle 


Something to draw is aways fascin- 
ating, especially when it’s a puzzle. 
Take a look at the design shown in the 
accompanying il- 
lustration. Do 
you think such a 
design can be 
drawn with one 
continuous line 
without lifting 
the pencil from 
the paper? Re- 
member, you are 
not to retrace 
any line or cross any line. 





At first 
glance it may seem impossible to draw 
all these lines and angles without re- 
tracing some lines or lifting the pencil. 


But it can be done. Moreover, it is 

quite simple when you know how. 

Watch for the solution next week, 
rar oO 


° 
Smiles 

Government Agent—We are taking 
a census of ultimate consumers, Are 
you one? 

Victim—I used to be, but now I go 
without. 





Wimpus—I grovel here in the dust at 
your feet... 

Clara—Dust! Dust! Do you mean to 
insult me? Why I spent the whole after- 
noon cleaning this room. 








Kindergarten Teacher (explaining 
difference between stately rose and 
modest violet)—You see, children, a 
beautiful, well-dressed woman walks 
along the street, but she is proud and 
does not greet anybody—that is the 
rose. But behind her comes a small 
creature with bowed head. 

Jackie (interrupting)—Yes, ma’am, 
I know; that’s her husband. 

Mother—Did you tell the Lord about 
your being so bad and ask his for- 
giveness? 

Little Joany—No, mother; I didn’t 
think you would want such a scandal 
known outside the family. 

Neighbor—What’s the matter? Your 
playing sounds like the bellowing of 
a sick bull. 

Young Trombonist—I don’t know 
what’s the matter with my instrument. 
{ blow in sweet but it comes out 
rotten. 





Teacher—Tommy, can you_ spell 
“tar? 

Tommy—Yes, ma’am—‘f-u-r,” fur. 

Teacher—That’s correct. Now tell 
the class what fur is. 

Tommy—Fur is an awful long way 
off. 





Boss—Can you give me two good 
reasons why I should raise your sal- 
ary? 

Axtater—Oh, I can do better than 
that—a wife and triplets. 

Ruth—No wonder you like to fish. 
It makes the little dears so happy. 

Jack—How do you know? 

Ruth — They’re always wagging 
their tails when you pull them out of 
the water, 











Willie—Say, Dad, why do they call 
English the “mother tongue”? 

Dad—Just observe who uses it the 
most around this house, son; then 
you'll know. 





PATHFINDER 


Prof.—What would happen if «) j;. 
resistable force should meet ai) jy. 
movable object? 

Student—Nothing need happen, si; 
I still contend that everything © )\\ 
be adjusted by peaceable negotiation 


Mrs. Skjold—Do you flatter 
husband? 

Mrs. Bjones—Well, occasiona|! 
ask his advice. 





FASHIONS 





STARRED FOR WINTER WEAR 


4220—This graciously charming afternoon dre 
mature women holds needed softness in throug! 
bustline by means of its decoratively scalloped yot 
and waistline darts. Those two front skirt pane!s *” 
so slimming. Bright contrast is gay on the % 
Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 requires 35% yard 
inch fabric. 

4209—From its adorable bib-yoke to the 
swing of its full skirt, this frock spells Yout! 
under the yoke create soft bodice fullness; 
ingly placed pockets add dash. Designed for 
20. A 16, 33g yards 39 inch fabric. 


421@—Kiddies are wearing the jumper-style 
love it for playtime or schooltime. This cute 
with its scalloped straps boasts the handy | 
front closing. Note perky bolero. Designed f 4 
12. A 6, jumper, requires 1% yards 54 inch [25" 
bolero, 3g yard: blouse, 34 yard of 35 or 39 inc! t 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Patter" 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the jor’ 
of everyday and “‘special’’ events with the Istest 


frocks, and outfits exactly suited te your sty!* 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and * 


pattern together, 25c. Address Pattern Pditor 
PATHFINDER, 243 West 17th St., New York 
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WAR SIDELIGHTS 





e A taxi drew up before a regi- 
vental headquarters in London, and 
, crusty ancient tottered out, his chest 

ttering with medals. “What can I 

do for you, sir?” inquired the com- 
anding officer politely. “Do!” barked 
the old man. “Confound it, I’m 87, 

uid they’ve called me up as a resery- 
ist. Lleft the army 30 years ago! You 
people must be mighty hard up for 
oldiers!” 


e The Hagenbeck Zoo in Hamburg 
il! follow Noah’s prescription for 
preserving livestock. Zoo officials an- 
ounced they would retain one male 
| one female of every species dur- 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you amy enything A A a a or eae yoftable bapinen want 
t 7 t 
home th a , thee iaiaee read by oere 
then @ million families. Tell — nvr to “these interested 
readere in the fewest poss ime 
pco—78 f by eo each 

de. ° res, — w 
week Ge eae ee will 2 counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 
















AGENTS WANTED 


iSTMAS CARD BOX ASSORTMENTS } SELLING 


ke “Wildfire.” People who have never sold a 
in their lives are Reaping Harvests with our 
Champion” 21 folder assortment, including sen- 
al “Mystery Card’’—Biggest sales-puller of all 
Costs §0c—Sells for $1.00. Worth $2.85. Also 

even other bargain assortments, and personal im- 
ed cards. Write today. Samples on Approval, 
Swan Studios, 320 Fifth Ave., Dept. 73, New 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


CIAL WORK FOR HOUSEWIVES. Earn to $23 
eekly and your own dresses Free. No canvassing, 

vestment. Write fully giving age and dress size. 
1ion Frocks, Dept. AK-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


HELP WANTED 


ITE FOR NEWSPAPERS. Gain pleasure, good 

iy, perhaps fame. Full time or free lancing. Hun- 

stories, articles, ideas, needed every issue. We 

essfully coach you by mail. 45 years newspaper 

eri ence; plenty contacts for plecine graduates. The 
. Dept. 13, Bakersfield, 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


‘VENTORS—wWrite for new vy Free book, ‘‘Patent 
de for the Inventor,”’ and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
form. No charge for preliminary information, 

ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered 

t Attorneys, 698-L Adams Building, Washington 








ENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
ented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 





~Jn Natural 


AST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 


Ph 10to, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


IPT SERV ICE—Quality work; “2 beautiful double- 
t gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
each roll 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Towa 


DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. 8x10 
gement coupon. 16 Brilliantone reprints 25c 
Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio 


SONG POEMS WANTED 














WRITERS: Send your poem ‘today 
consideration. Richard Brothers, 


for imme- 
14 Woods 

&, Chicago. . ; Sly Vey 

NAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for 
sala  aapamta Music Corporation, 
lan 





“publica- 
Dept 


Bre 


SSONGWEr RITERS 


VRITERS: Truth about ‘songwriting oppor - 
es. Rackets exposed Send for free booklet 





Music, Inc., Carew Tower, Dept. J 3246, Cin- 
Ohio. 
USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 








DRESSES—10c, Children’s Coats 35c. Bargains 
Used Clothing, Men's Suits, Hats, Shoes. Free 


Mammoth, 412-B Grand Street, New York 


* PARTIAL 
85) Fen We make FALSE TEETH that fit you by MAIL 


SEND NO MONEY! QUARANTE 


60oars Write Onn tan mouth-forms, directions, etc. 
Dept. C-47E - 








ing the war, sending the rest of the an- 
imals to Germany's ally, Russia, Only 
exceptions will be elephants, which 
will replace farm tractors, and camels, 
which are being taught how to pull 
wagons, 


@ At least some German submarine 
commanders, it seems, are of a philo- 
sophical turn of mind. The master of 
the British tug Neptunia, torpedoed 
360 miles off England, reported this 
conversation with the U-boat captain 
who boarded his vessel to order the 
crew off: “This is a bit of hard luck,” 
said the tug skipper. “Never mind, 
captain,” observed the German, “It’s 
your turn now. It may be ours the 
next time.” 


® In a nation famed for correctness 
of male attire, the austere Times of 
London has suggested a_ startling 
method of avoiding street accidents 
during blackouts. To warn motorists 
of their presence, said the paper, 
pedestrians might try pulling out their 
shirttails. 


© In neutral Italy, war means more 
sleep for farmers. Two thousand peas- 
ants telegraphed Premier Benito Mus- 
solini from the village of Corregia of 
their resolve to retire each night at 
sundown, thus conserving lamp oil. 
The Secretary General of the Fascist 
Party solemnly wired back the Duce’s 
thanks. 

@ Annoyed by the drabness of sand- 
bags required as protection of build- 
ings against air raids, a millinery 
shop on Unter den Linden in Berlin 
solved the problem by using sandbags 
striped with lavender. The effect was 
so successful that a number of other 


shops followed suit with various 
decorations. 
e The British bowler, standard 


headgear for business men in the City 
of London, now serves a utilitarian as 
well as a decorative purpose. London 
haberdashers are advertising derbies 
reinforced with a mixture of pow- 
dered steel and concrete. Though it 
is undistinguishable from an ordinary 
bowler, the hat is supposed to provide 
nearly as much protection as a trench 
helmet. 


e Not content with stringent fast- 
ing and almost ceaseless prayers for 
peace, Pope Pius XII was reported by 
anonymous Vatican sources last week 
to be sleeping on the floor, so that he 
might better share the world’s suffer- 
ing, 


@ At the first Sunday air raid scare 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, wardens hur- 
ried to churches to advise ministers 
to dismiss their congregations. Most 
of the warnings were delivered quiet- 
ly, but one excited Scotchman flung 
open a church door and bellowed: 
“Get the hell oot o’ here, the whole 
domned lot o’ ye!” 


| 
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If Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 


Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible 
and comfortable reducible rupture protection 
may be yours for the asking, without cost or 
obligation. Simply send name and address 
to W. S. Rice, Inc., 417-B Main St., Adams, 
N. Y., and full details of the new and differ 
ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. With- 
out hard flesh-gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a Support that has brought 
joy and comfort to thousands—by releasing 
them from Trusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold 
a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
xive freedom of body and genuine comfort. 


For complete information—write today! 
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( guarantee with my Home Measu 

Method to fit yee with beautifal comfort- 

able teeth built in my own es- 
pecially for you, or they don't n't costyou a penny! Hundredsof 
women and men have ited with m wet Strictly 
constery. Well Stting. Seno S money! tm 
risk. Look younger with pea te genuine hee - 
FRE Send name and address for free auatenied, 
special money-saving prices and full details. Write 


Ashland Dental Labs. Dept.-78, 1648 Haddon Ave., Chicage 





FREE BOOK points way 


Patients ae fun 


quick relief. the U. testify to 


success of McCleary mild ‘enothed with- 
out drastic surgery. Patient reference 
list and book in plain wrapper sent free. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 











Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera ' 
Color method. We instruct you 
and supply you with work. Write 

today for FREE BOOKLET. 


_Weatwerth Pictorial Company, Lid. DEPT.116, Hamilton, Ont 
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Budget & Taxes 


OLONEL STRAW BALLOT found 

an interesting scene being en- 
acted in the Doaks home. Mr, and 
Mrs. Joe Doaks were tussling with the 
family budget. Trouble was, it 
wouldn’t balance. That is, it wouldn’t 
balance so long as Joe and his wife 
were set against giving up a few items 
tentatively entered in the “spend” 
column. 


With each it »was a matter of prin- 
ciple. There were standards to be 
maintained. How could Mrs. Doaks, 
for instance, allow herself to be seen 
on the street with last year’s outfit? 
She wanted a complete new one, and 
as for Mr. Doaks— 

“Maybe I can be of some assistance,” 
the Colonel suggested, very politely. 
“During the past week, you see, I’ve 
heard quite a number of arguments in 
favor of an unbalanced budget. Surely 
there ought to be some way of eating 
your cake and having it, too.” 

“How’d you run into the arguments, 
Colonel?” asked Joe. “Been question- 
ing a lot of people again?” 

“That’s right, Mr. Doaks,” said the 
old gentleman. “I’ve been going 
through all parts of the country ask- 
ing folks this question: ‘To balance 
the budget would you object to pay- 
ing more taxes?’ ” 

“More taxes!”. cried Mrs. Doaks. 
“Why, Colonel Ballot, how could you 
think of such a thing? If we have to 
pay any more taxes, we'll never be 
able to balance our budget. The idea!’ 

“There, there, darling,” Joe soothed. 
“There’s no need to get upset. I’m 
sure the Colonel is speaking of the 
national budget, not ours.” 

“I know that,” replied Mrs. Doaks 
with some warmth. “I’m not as sim- 
ple-minded as you seem to think. I 
just want the Colonel] to tell me whose 
budget is the more important around 
here anyhow—ours or the govern- 
ment’s? We don’t want to pay any 
more taxes!” 

Whereupon Mrs. Doaks flounced out 
of the living room, leaving the men 
to themselves but being careful to take 
with her the family budget sheets. 

“Mr. Doaks,” chuckled the Colonel, 


PATHFINDER POLL 





“vour good wife has just expressed a 
majority opinion,” 

“In more ways than one,” said Joe, 
grinning broadly. “But tell me, Col- 
onel, what reasons do people give for 
not balancing the budget—with or 
without more taxes?” 

“Well,” the old gentleman replied, 
“one reason a number give is that 
the budget will eventually balance it- 
self.” 


“But it doesn’t work that way,” 
said Joe. “I’ve tried it, and I know.” 
“Even so,” the Colonel went on, 


“there are those who say it will work, 
and they tell me it’s different with a 
nation’s budget. In times like these, 
they say, a nation is justified in spend- 
ing more than its income, because 
such spending increases the purchas- 
ing power of individuals, thereby 
speeding up the business cycle, which 
in turn brings back prosperity, Peo- 
ple who believe this then go on to say 
that with an increased rational in- 
come, the income of the government 
will increase proportionately, so that 
the budget balances itself automati- 
cally.” 

Continuing, the old gentleman said: 
“Then there are others who simply 
say there are more important things 
for the government to do right now 
than balance the budget. ‘The budget,’ 
they say, ‘can wait.’ However, Mr. 
Doaks, it’s well to remember that the 
question I asked people in every com- 
munity of the United States was not 
about whether the budget should be 
balanced but about whether they 
would object to paying increased 
taxes to balance it.” 

“And how many did you find willing 
to do that?” Joe asked. 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “the fig- 
ures vary somewhat according to pop- 
ulation groups, but on the basis of 
national averages, roughly 36 per cent 
of the citizenry voiced a willingness to 
pay more taxes. But 58 per cent (like 
your wife) said they were unwilling 
and the remaining 6 per cent had no 
opinion to offer.” 

“The missus is certainly in there 
with the majority,” Joe declared. 

“Indeed she is,” said the Colonel. 
“But I must add that the majority 


The Question 


To balance the budget of the United States would you object to paying 


more taxes? 


The Answers, by Population Groups 


POPULATION GROUPS YES 
Cities of 


59.9% 
59.1 
61.5 
54.9 
61.5 


100,000 or over 
25,000 to 100,000 
10,000 to 25,000 
5.000 to 10,000 
2,500 to 5,000 

1,000 to 2,500 54.8 
Rural 56.0 


NATIONAL AVERAGE ......... 57.8% 


NO NO OPINION 


33.2% 6.9% 
35.0 5.9 
31.6 

36.9 

33.0 

38.2 

38.0 


35.8% 













From Brown in the N. Y. Herald Tr 


Taxpayers Feel They’re Paying Enough 


qualified their answers, so that 
can’t regard the percentages as hard. 
and-fast dividing lines of public opin- 
ion.” 

“Meaning what, Colonel?” 

“Well, for examplé, Mr. Doaks. 
many who objected to paying more 
taxes for a balanced budget, qualific: 
their objection with the words ‘under 
present conditions.’ While, on the 
other hand, many who expressed a 
willingness to pay more taxes, qua 
fied their willingness by adding the 
words ‘if the government will do its 
share in reducing expenses.’ It’s not 
hard to see that in such instances both, 
thought the same on the subject.” 

The Colonel fished through his 
pockets for some of the old envelopes 
on which he had the habit of jotting 
things down from time to time. Pro- 
ducing two or three of them, he said 
“You may be interested in reading 
some of the other comments folks 
made in reply to my tax questio: 
Here. are a few: ‘I cut expenses in 
private life to balance my own bud- 
get, so why shouldn’t the government 
do the same?’ .. . ‘All history shows 
that a balanced budget is no good’... 
‘First stop bulging the budget before 
you talk of balancing it’. . . ‘That's 
nothing for individuals to worry 
about—business itself will balance the 
budget’... ‘Paying more taxes won't 
balance it—the more they get, the 
more they spend.’ 

“So there you are,” the old gentle- 
man concluded, rising and pocketing 
his many notes, “That should give you 
some idea of the general public’s atti- 
tude on the budget and taxes.” Then, 
as if suddenly remembering some- 
thing, he said: “By the way, Mr. 
Doaks, has your hay fever gone? 
Seems less noticeable this week.” 

“Oh, that!” exclaimed Joe, half 
laughing and half sneezing, “It’s al! 
but gone—the missus has just figured 
out that I can’t afford to have it.” 

“Another miracle wrought by bud 
geting,” remarked Colonel Straw Bal- 
tot with a smile. And donning b's 
broad-brimmed hat, he bowed !'s 
leave and was off on another nationa! 
tour for PATHFINDER’s weekly po!! 
of public opinion. 








